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Convert with Two Titles to Conjugal 
Liberty 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Priests in parishes as well as priests in curias are sorely dis- 
tressed when they are called on to deal in a practical way with the 
marriage problems of divorced converts or of divorced prospec- 
tive converts. These priests feel with the Canadian official who 
recently wrote me that such marriage problems should be ap- 
proached in a realistic way; but very many of these same priests, 
unlike our Canadian practitioner, are dubious about a lawful way 
of using the realistic approach. Yet, I am sure that the following 
solution of an actual case will make plain my contention that the 
Church has already pointed out how many of these marriage 
problems of converts, actual or prospective, can be solved within 
the existing law and without any of the more serious difficulties 
attaching to declarations of nullity in the marriage causes of 
Catholics demanding a formal canonical trial. True, the Church 
has not given individual solutions of such cases; neither has she 
of the generality of moral and canonical problems. For she con- 
tents herself, for the most part, with laying down principles of 
solution and letting those whose respective duty it is apply those 
principles to individual cases. 

The surprising thing in the particular matter under considera- 
tion is the extent to which the Church has really spoken in giving 
priests and bishops a norm of administrative conduct in dealing 
with doubts about Protestant baptisms and with doubts about 
consent in non-Catholic marriages. She has set up pre- 
sumptions of invalid baptism and of invalid matrimonial consent 
for non-Catholics entering the Church, just as she has a pre- 
sumption of death for those living in the Church. This conten- 
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tion of mine will be established step by step as we proceed to dis- 
cuss the actual case mentioned above, that of a divorced convert 
with two titles to conjugal liberty. 

Jonathan Williams, descended from a long line of Baptist 
ancestors, married in 1922 Priscilla Edwards, likewise of high 
Baptist lineage. Both were cultured persons, and before their 
marriage had talked over divorce as a contingency always re- 
grettable but sometimes a step that might be necessary and pru- 
dent. Before the marriage again, immediately before, the groom 
had discussed with the groomsman the same eventuality with the 
same proviso of intention. And that discussed alternative of a 
broken off conjugal union actually took place in the year 1930 
after two children had been born of the union. Two years later 
the separated wife re-married. The husband some three years 
ago became acquainted with an estimable young Catholic woman, 
whom he hopes to marry with the permission of the Church when 
he himself finishes the instructions begun a few months ago and 
is received into the Church. The question now rises: “As a 
Catholic, can this man obtain conjugal liberty?’’” I answer that 
I am sure that he can, and ontwocounts. The one is the verified 
presumption of baptismal invalidity; the other the verified pre- 
sumption of conditional consent in marriage. 


The Invalidity of the Two Baptist Baptisms 


The whole baptismal point turns upon the fact whether Jona- 
than Williams and Priscilla Edwards were baptized invalidly. 
This fact will have to be established in the way that the sources 
of clause two of Canon 1070 prescribe. As we read through the 
twelve sources listed under this clause in the ‘Fontes’ of the 
Code, we find a uniform principle of determination set down by 
the Holy Office in 1830 and adhered to right up to the promul- 
gation of the Code. But as the decades went by, this principle 
of determination is successively made more and more distinct 
until the explication becomes fully evolved in the famous Nes- 
qually Instruction of 1877. Even that Instruction, however, 
receives solemn and official confirmation—yes, enlargement—at 
the hands of the great Pontiff, Pope Leo XIII, in the condemna- 
tion of Anglican Orders. 
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We are now ready to follow that principle of determination. 
On November 17, 1830, the Holy Office was asked if persons living 
in places where Protestant baptisms were doubtful should be rated 
as infidels in reference to marriages with Catholics. That august 
Congregation answered by making use of a threefold distinction. 
(1) Heretics belonging to sects whose rituals prescribe the con- 
ferring of baptism without the necessary matter and form were 
to have their cases gone into individually before any judgment 
was given. (2) Those belonging to sects whose rituals show that 
they baptize validly were to be considered as having valid bap- 
tisms. But if a doubt should persist even in the first case, the 
baptism is to be considered as valid in reference to marriage. 
(3) If it be established for a certainty, from the actual practice 
of the sect that the baptism was invalid, then the marriage in 
question is null and void. 

Here we have the method laid down of determining the invalid- 
ity of a given Protestant baptism. A suspected rite of baptism 
upon investigation must be found to have been invalidly applied. 
On the other hand, an unsuspected rite of baptism is declared to 
beget the presumption of a valid baptism; and even if a doubt 
should develop about its application, the baptism under con- 
sideration will still be held valid as far as the marriage is con- 
cerned. There is here apparently no assumption that the ritual 
of baptism is of certain invalidity in the sense that it is heretical 
by reason of prescribing something to be effected incompatible 
with the nature of baptism. The doubts seem to touch only the 
application of matter and form, and not to be in any way con- 
cerned with an heretical intention. Twelve years later, the next 
pronouncement of the Holy Office comes, but this does not enlarge 
the above-mentioned test of baptism except to declare that a 
supposedly baptized person cannot be considered as validly mar- 
ried to a baptized person if the supposition proves false in fact or 
in validity. Nor does the third decision, April 6, 1843, do any- 
thing more than repeat that baptisms are to be tested out by the 
rule of 1830. However, the cognate principle given for testing 
out the consent in marriages is highly interesting, because the 
Vicar Apostolic of Oceanica is told that the error of divorce means 
nothing unless it is acted upon; that if there is full evidence in 
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single cases that the said error was acted upon directly or in- 
directly, then those marriages are to be pronounced invalid. 
Here we already have the Holy Office beginning to insist that the 
bishop find out, not what could have been done, but what was in 
reality done, and direct his judicial conduct accordingly. 

July 5, 1853, brings the first real growth in distinction in our 
baptismal test of 1830. The occasion was the answering of a 
query from Bulgaria. The query was: ‘‘Must a Unitarian 
wishing to become a Catholic be re-baptized, at least condi- 
tionally?’ The Holy Office directed the bishop that he ascertain 
whether the ministers of that sect use with the necessary intention 
the matter and the form of baptism as divinely instituted; and 
that if a substantial error is certainly discovered, then absolute 
baptism is to be conferred upon the convert. But if this error be 
only doubtful, then conditional baptism is to be given secretly. 
Even if there is question of Lutheran and Calvinist converts, the 
bishop is to investigate whether in the place where baptism was 
administered the ministers observe the essentials of validity; 
and in cases of doubt, they were to baptize secretly under condi- 
tion. Here for the first time the Holy Office appears to assume 
that a sect would be probably using a ritual intrinsically heretical 
and for that reason defective. Yet, that probability was not 
entertained of the Lutherans and Calvinists, but only of the 
Unitarians. 

The next step brings us to March 11, 1868. The answer to the 
query concerns only indirectly our test of baptism; for the Vicars 
of Japan are told in reference to marriage that unions contracted 
with the error of divorce are valid so long as that error is not made 
an express condition of the consent. A previous Instruction 
(April 6, 1843) had brought out the fact that the express condi- 
tion could be implicit as well as explicit, indirect as well as direct, 
an example of the latter being parties that went before a minister 
or a public functionary and declared that they contracted mar- 
riage according to the law or the custom of the place, such law or 
custom permitting divorce for any reasons. Here again the Holy 
Office hearkens back to fact and instructs the Vicars of Japan to 
judge marriages by actualities and not by possibilities. It is well 
for us to take note of this general principle, for soon we shall find 
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the Holy Office applying it to the Sacrament of Baptism as well 
as to the Sacrament of Marriage. 

The Instruction of the Holy Office next in order, that of 
December 18, 1872, brings a double clarification and prepares our 
minds for the epochal declarations to be given five years after- 
wards. The one clarification was a reminder to the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Central Oceanica that the previous Instruction of April 6, 
1843, had been badly misunderstood by his missionaries; for he 
had not been told that a persuasion of divorce in parties marrying 
created a presumption of invalid marriage. What he had been 
told was that when facts clearly indicated that the said error had 
been acted upon, then and then only might the marriage be de- 
clared invalid. The other clarification touched baptism. The 
explanations accompanying the baptismal query had stated that 
certain local heretics, while baptizing rightly in regard to method, 
still proclaimed that the baptismal rite effected nothing in the 
soul, but merely symbolized an aggregation to the sect. Accord- 
ingly, the query ran: “If a minister were to make an express 
declaration to this effect before baptizing, would that be enough 
to make doubtful his intention of wanting to do what Christ, the 
Lord, had willed to be done; also, if the minister did not say this 
before the baptism, but such was his habitual teaching?” 

The answer at first sight is surprising. If taken out of its 
context, it might destroy our whole contention; for it might lead 
to the unwarranted conclusion that the intention of the minister 
is immaterial so long as he seriously makes use of the right matter 
and right form. But the Holy Office intended to put forth no 
such doctrine; nor did it as a matter of fact state anything in- 
compatible with the more fully defined test of baptism which it 
was to elaborate not many years afterwards in the Nesqually 
Instruction. The proof of this is found in the citation from Pope 
Benedict XIV with which the formal answer to the twofold query 
is prefaced. For that great canonist Pope is quoted as saying 
that a baptism is not to be pronounced doubtful on the sole 
ground that the minister conferring it did not believe in regenera- 
tion, and therefore could not have the intention of conferring the 
Sacrament as instituted by Christ. Benedict in confirmation of 
his teaching recalls how, when a similar controversy arose in 
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France about the Calvinists, Pope Pius V had decided that this 
in itself (a non-belief in regeneration) was not sufficient reason 
for re-baptizing. The Holy Office going further illustrates Bene- 
dict’s doctrine by quoting what Bellarmine had said about the 
error of Tolmann and Chamnitius, who held that the minister 
had to intend not only the sacramental act, but also the sacra- 
mental end (in this case regeneration); that all the Council of 
Trent had demanded was that the minister intend to do what the 
Church does, and what the Church does is action, not intention. 
Again, the Holy Office illustrates its doctrine by quoting the 
ruling of Pope Innocent III, who had held that a Saracen, in spite 
of having said he thought he had done nothing more than wet 
the person he had baptized, had nevertheless baptized validly, 
provided he intended to do what others do in baptizing. We have 
already surmised the formal answer of the Holy Office to the 
inquiring bishop in Central Oceanica: ‘‘No; because the error 
does not exclude doing what the Church does.”’ 

The two clarifications were one in principle: that a theoretical 
error no more destroys baptism than it does marriage; that a 
person who truly wants to baptize, does in fact baptize validly, 
provided he applies aright the form and the matter of baptism, 
and that in spite of thinking wrong about the effects or the non- 
effects produced by that baptism, just as a person who truly wants 
to marry does in effect marry, although he erroneously thinks 
that he can secure a divorce if and when a cause of dissolution 
arises. Not better could the Holy Office have prepared for what 
it was going to say in the Nesqually case if it had had its future 
pronouncements before it at the time. Now, for the details of 
an Instruction that is still very much up to date, although full 
sixty years have slipped by since its contents were directed to the 
first predecessor of the present Bishop of Seattle. 

The Ordinary of Nesqually had been much worried about a 
practical way of dealing with converts from Methodism in the 
western Washington of those days. How was he to consider 
their baptisms, how rate their marriages? Divorce was taken 
as a matter of course; baptismal regeneration was denied and 
monstrous mistakes were made by the ministers in baptizing. 
In view of such conditions, could these Methodist baptisms and 
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marriages be reputed invalid? The long and detailed answer to 
the query about those Methodist baptisms is the only part of 
the Instruction that bears directly upon our contention. 

That answer begins by rehearsing the tenor of former Instruc- 
tions, especially that of December 18, 1872, and goes on to sketch 
the whole theology of baptismal intention as applied to pastoral 
practice, leaving only a few things to be made explicit by Pope 
Leo XIII, twenty years later. Baptismal errors in the minister 
were declared of themselves no bar to the valid conferring of bap- 
tism; nor could these errors in themselves be made a reason for 
creating a presumption of invalid or even of doubtful baptism. 
Much less could widespread abuses in method beget such a pre- 
sumption of invalidity; yet, these abuses could engender a doubt 
in individual cases where investigation had failed to show correct 
administration. After these preliminary declarations comes the 
laying down of a baptismal presumption of invalidity. 

Only on one thing can a baptismal presumption of invalidity 
be based, states the Holy Office. That thing is not the abuses or 
the errors of individual ministers, but the character, the nature and 
the actual practice of the given sects (sed presertim ex indole, natura 
et consuetudine actuali earundem sectarum). Therefore, each 
baptism is to be subjected to two queries: (1) Does the rite of 
administering baptism as used by the sect contain anything 
calculated to induce invalidity? (2) Do the ministers of that 
sect actually conform to the prescriptions set forth in that rite? 
The answer to the first question will be gotten by consulting the 
books of ritual used by the local ministers; and to the second, by 
inquiring into the facts of the individual baptism. Only after 
investigation has disclosed for a certainty that no baptism was 
administered or that baptism was given invalidly, is absolute 
baptism to be conferred. 

There is but one item wanting to the baptismal presumption 
thus established by the Holy Office. Just what can be in a rite 
which certainly makes for an invalid baptism? Merely a defect 
of form or matter? No; for then the Holy Office itself could 
not 325 years before have pronounced ordinations conferred 
under the Edwardine Ordinal absolutely invalid; because that 
Ordinal had the necessary matter and perhaps a form sufficiently 
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sacramental for the making of bishops, priests, and deacons. 
In Catholic intention, however, the Edwardine Ordinal was sadly 
lacking. It was pervaded by a Protestant animus as indicated 
by the careful deleting of all references to sacrifice. Then, too, 
the Catholic tradition had been that the priests who turned 
Protestant ministers at the time of the Reformation never said 
Mass validly when they read the Communion services at the 
Lord’s Supper; yet, there were before these apostate priests 
bread and wine, the matter of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. And over these elements the fallen away priests 
pronounced the words of divine consecration. Why did Catholic 
tradition say that such priests did not thereby confect a valid 
Sacrament? Because those priests desired a Protestant renewal 
of the Last Supper, because they desired a non-sacramental com- 
memoration of what the Lord had done, at least a non-sacrificial 
commemoration. In other words, they had held a heresy about 
the Blessed Sacrament, and in attempting to confect that Sacra- 
ment they acted upon their heresy. And the use of a ritual 
carrying into effect their heresy is evidence that they so acted. 
This much is implicitly contained in the Nesqually presumption 
of baptismal invalidity. It is even explicitly brought out in that 
same Instruction—collaterally, it is true, but nevertheless with 
certainty. This is done in the second part, the part dealing with 
marriage doubts. Here the principle of heretical ritual is again 
invoked. The bishop is told that he is to ascertain whether the 
marriage in question was entered into conditionally, and there- 
fore invalidly, by examining not only the words expressive of 
consent, but also the meaning actually given them by the use and 
the customs of the place. The formulas, or the rituals the heretics 
use in marriage, are to be examined. If these are found to con- 
tain the words of Scripture wrongly interpreted as sanctioning 
divorce, the marriage is to be presumed invalid; also, if mutual 
oaths of fidelity are exacted as a part of the ceremony. Nor isa 
nice appraisal of the habits and customs of the heretics to be 
omitted in all that regards their attitude towards marriage. For 
it can happen that a common and almost universal persuasion 
prevails to the effect that the marriage contract is a temporary 
and a conditional one; and on this assumption only is marriage 
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entered upon. If facts clearly bear out such a condition of affairs, 
then the presumption of conjugal invalidity can be entertained, 
where an actual investigation has not shown the contrary. 

So, by reason of the illustrations given under the marriage 
presumption, we conclude that, if an heretical ritual is used, the 
baptisms conferred under it are to be presumed invalid unless the 
contrary certainty appears. Hence, if instructions right before 
or right after the marriage ceremony on its nature, or prayers 
and exhortations made thereupon, contain any mention of divorce, 
these are indications of an invalid marriage; so must we conclude 
that a baptismal ritual of a formal or an informal nature creates 
a workable presumption of invalid baptism. From the heretical 
animus manifested in the instructions, prayers, exhortations, etc., 
we conclude to the heretical intention dominating the baptism 
itself. We merely judge the baptism by the actual practice of the 
sect in baptizing; if that be heretical, so is the baptism. And an 
heretical baptism is no baptism; since all baptism is Catholic, 
no matter by whom conferred, if validly conferred. 

(To be concluded) 











The Temptations of Christ 
By THE RiGcuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Gospel selection for the First Sunday of Lent offers difficul- 
ties of interpretation alike to the preacher and to his hearers. 
The difficulties are not few and are not easy to solve. 

An illustration is at hand. Archbishop MacEvilly’s Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew is exegetical. It is not homiletical. Never- 
theless, we find the author devoting some 7000 words to an 
exegetical assessment of this Gospel. Meanwhile, a preacher can 
consume only a brief time in his homiletical comment on the same 
Gospel, confining himself to about 2500 words at the parochial 
Mass and to perhaps 400 words at the earlier Masses. How can 
the preacher hope to explain the difficult passages in this Gospel 
and at the same time to comment upon them from a homiletical 
viewpoint? It is not an unusual procedure for the preacher, 
harassed thus by time limits, to assume, as it were, that the Gos- 
pel text is plain sailing in respect of exegesis. Meanwhile, his 
hearers may be marvelling at some features of that text. Ques- 
tioning at first amongst themselves, they may ultimately present 
their difficulties, in some casual conversation with a priest, for his 
offhand solution. What might some of these questionings con- 
cern? 


I 


Scripturists meet the difficulties in various ways and are far 
from reaching a common agreement. Most of them, however, 
appear to consider the opening sentence (“‘Jesus was led by the 
Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the devil’’) as self-explana- 
tory. What “Spirit” or ‘‘spirit’’ is here referred to? Capitaliz- 
ing the initial letter (‘‘Spirit’’) might seem to be a begging of the 
question as to whether it was the Holy Spirit or the devil. 

Our recently issued liturgical books (Missals and Breviaries)! 


1 “The Mass Every Day of the Year,’”’ by Msgr. Pace and Fr. Wynne, S.J. (1916); 
“The New Missal for Every Day,”’ by Fr. Lasance (1924); ‘‘My Missal,” by Dom 
Cabrol, O.S.B. (1926); ‘“‘Liturgical Prayer Book,’’ by Dom Cabrol, O.S.B. (n. d.). 
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print a capital ‘‘S’ (“Spirit”) and thus remove the difficulty. 
But our older Missals and Breviaries print a small ‘“‘s’”’ (‘‘spirit’’), 
and thus leave the question open. No doubt many of the laity 
still read Goffine’s “Explanation of the Gospels and Epistles.” 
My edition (1880) prints a capital (‘Spirit’) and thus removes the 
ambiguity. So do all the present-day Missals for the laity which 
happen to be in my possession. On the other hand, one of my 
Breviaries, published as late as the year 1901, prints “‘spiritu’”’ 
in the Gospel we are now considering. In view of this compara- 
tively recent change from the small “‘s” to the capitalized “‘S,”’ 
it is an interesting fact that the Anglican scholars who translated 
the ‘‘Catena Aurea” of the Angelic Doctor into English (1841 
and, in six volumes, in 1870) printed a capital ‘‘S’’ (Spirit)—and 
this in spite of the fact that the King James Bible printed the small 
‘‘s” (spirit). Meanwhile, however, the scholarly revisers of the 
King James Bible printed (1880) the capitalized ‘‘S’” (Spirit). 
Curiously, as it seems to me, my edition of Challoner (Baltimore, 
1899) uses the small “‘s” (‘‘spirit’’). Still more curiously, one 
might judge, the English translation of Bishop Bonomelli’s 
‘Homilies for the Whole Year’’ (1909) prints “‘Spirit’’ in the Gos- 
pel text, but “spirit’”’ (twice) in the quotation from that text (p. 
23 and p. 24). 

It may seem foolish for me to have mooted such a question. 
Nevertheless, the question does appear to have received some 
dignity from the fact that, in his “Catena Aurea,’’ St. Thomas 
deemed it desirable to quote St. Gregory as follows: “Some 
doubt what Spirit it was that led Jesus into the desert, for that it 
is said after, The Devil took Him into the Holy City. But true and 
without question agreeable to the context is the received opinion, 
that it was the Holy Spirit; that His own Spirit should lead Him 
thither where the evil spirit should find and try Him.’’? In this 
quotation from St. Gregory, we find a prominent and immediate 
contrast: capitalization for Our Lord’s own Spirit and the exact 
reverse for His trial by the evil spirit. 

In spite of all that has been thus far pointed out, the preacher 
might well reflect that in the English text he is reading to his 


?“Catena Aurea. Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out of the Works 
of the Fathers by S. Thomas Aquinas,”’ Vol. I, p. 117. 
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congregation the interpretation of “‘Spirit’’ may be governed by 
the ‘‘ear’”’ rather than by the “‘sight’”’ of the attentive listeners— 
and, therefore, the meaning may be doubtful to those who only 
hear the Gospel read. Archbishop MacEvilly took the trouble 
to devote an argumentative paragraph to this very question. 
But now let us proceed to what may be a more interesting point 
for discussion. 


II 


Bishop Bonomelli asked: ‘‘How did he [sc., the devil] present 
himself to Christ? The Gospel does not say, but it would seem 
under some sensible form, and probably under the form of a 
man.” 

How shall the listening congregation imagine such a ‘‘man’’? 
A footnote here remarks: ‘The devil, being a spirit, cannot 
naturally represent himself in visible form. This he does by a 
sort of analogy, and, his works being wicked, he must of course 
represent himself under the most repulsive disguises possible. 
But even these vary according to time and place and the degree 
of culture of the people. These, it is not necessary to say, are all 
conventional forms or disguises, and therefore changeable. Prof. 
Graf of Turin has written a book on this subject, in which there 
are mingled with some good observations many which are indeed 
bad, and very bad.”’ I suppose that the bishop was here present- 
ing to his clergy a series of ‘“Homilies” which should illustrate the 
general manner in which the preachers could prepare themselves 
for specific preachments to an inquisitive people. Howbeit, in 
our own land preachers may be asked similar questions. 

One of such questions might deal with the word “pinnacle” 
(of the Temple). Commentators give us diverse answers. Com- 
menting on St. Luke (iv. 9), the scholarly Canon Farrar changed 
‘“‘a pinnacle’ (in the Authorised Version) to ‘“‘strictly the pin- 
nacle’’—and his correction was accepted for the Revised Version. 
Farrar added: ‘‘piznnacle, lit. ‘a little wing,’ an architectural term 
for a wing-like projection....’’ Bishop Le Camus (Vol. I, pp. 
260-261) gives us a very long footnote, prefacing it with the 
warning that the expression used in the Greek text “‘does not in- 
dicate, as some have supposed, the extreme height of the arras 
formed by the roof of the Temple....’”’ He continues at some 
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length to discuss the particular spot to which Satan carried Jesus, 
and finally refers the reader to his own work,” Voyage aux pays 
bibliques” (Vol. II, p. 74). 


Ill 


With respect to the Three Temptations in general, Dr. Callan’ 
answers the question of how temptation could assail the soul of 
Jesus. He does this with clearness and brevity—but his volume 
is so easily accessible that I need not quote. 

Taken in their order, the Three Temptations are of course dis- 
cussed at sufficiently great length by Archbishop MacEvilly.* 
As to the First Temptation, the people who listen to us will not 
find anything peculiarly difficult. The Second Temptation, 
however, will probably cause querying in the lay mind. Indeed, 
it has caused not a little querying in the minds of Scripturists. 
Thus, we find: (a) Satan ‘‘took Him.” MacEvilly comments: 
‘Most probably carried Him in the air.”” He comments farther 
on this matter. (b) What is meant by “the pinnacle of the 
Temple”? To ordinary hearers, ‘“‘pinnacle’’ would suggest the 
highest point.’ Indeed, one priest has used the word “‘summit”’ 
of the Temple. But much discussion has been devoted to this 
matter by commentators, who appear to agree substantially on a 
much lesser elevation. (c) The devil’s quotation from Scripture 
(Psalm xc. 11, 12) receives deserved comment, too lengthy to re- 
produce here from any one of the commentators, although the 
dialogue of Satan and Christ could be made very interesting to 
our hearers. The Third Temptation may bewilder good folk 
who will perhaps wonder from what mountain peak, how high 
soever, could Satan exhibit all the kingdoms of the world. Com- 
mentators give us interesting observations on this difficulty. 
MacEvilly remarks of the “very high mountain’’: ““What this 
‘mountain’ was, the Gospel does not say; nor can we know for 
certain. Probably, it was some mountain not far from Jerusa- 
lem. Some say it was the mountain in the desert, Quarantania, 


_ *“The Four Gospels. With a Practical Critical Commentary for Priests and 
rT el By Charles J. Callan, O.P. (Second and Revised Edition, New York City, 

‘)}. 

*“An Exposition of the Gospels. . . .’”” By His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Evilly (8rd Edition, Revised and Corrected, Vol. I, p. 55). ; 

5 Opinions of the commentators differ here. Cfr. Section II of this paper. 
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where Our Lord fasted. It was afterwards called, Mons Dia- 
boli.”” Bishop Le Camus gives us much lovely general comment 
on the victory achieved by Our Saviour over the Devil—and so 
does Edersheim® at great length. I think a preacher will catch 
much fire of devotion expressed by the longer commentaries on 
the Three Temptations. 


IV 


The difficulties thus far considered are overshadowed—or are 
they perhaps inclusively obliterated ?—by a conjectured explana- 
tion of the complete incident of the Three Temptations. Bishop 
Le Camus states the matter at sufficient length. The triple 
triumph achieved by Our Saviour over Satan ‘‘avenges the cruel 
defeat inflicted long before on nascent humanity beneath the tree 
in Paradise. Satan has just broken his weapons in an attack on 
an invulnerable enemy. Henceforth man, no longer his slave, 
may trample under foot as the Saviour has done, as often as he 
wills it with energy, all seductions of pleasure, of glory, and of the 
goods of earth. In the trial from which He has come forth tri- 
umphant, Jesus presents not only an example of valor and the 
secret of strength, but also, in the grace He promises, the all- 
powerful element of victory. “This much,” continues the 
bishop, “‘suffices to tell us that the temptation was a real fact, and 
not a mistaken parable, still less a myth.” The narrative is 
simply a part of the inspired word of God. It conveys to us a 
truth of history. Nevertheless, the narrative can be looked at in 
two ways. Ecclesiastical writers ‘‘have long been divided as to 
the precise meaning to be assigned to the Gospel narrative. The 
greater part, taking it literally, admit that Satan appeared in 
physical form; and, according to them, Jesus was in reality trans- 
ported to the pinnacle of the Temple, and even to a mountain 
from whose summit He looked upon all the kingdoms of the uni- 
verse. Others, from the time of Origen,’ Saint Cyprian,* and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia,® think that Satan, though the immediate 
author of the temptation, remained invisible; that he sought to 


6 ‘Life of Christ,’’ Vol. I, pp. 262-268. 

7 Origen, ‘‘De Principiis,’’ iv., 16. 

8 St. Cyprian, ‘‘De Jejunio et Tentationibus Christi.” 

® Cfr. in Muenter, ‘‘Fragm. Patrum,” fasciculum i, p. 107. 
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exert his influence on Jesus, as he does on our souls, by bringing 
up pictures before the imagination, by multiplying illusions, by 
murmuring perilous solicitations. To their minds, this struggle 
took place in a sphere purely spiritual; nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt of the reality of the combat, of the triumph, and of 
the merit. The tempter is ever Satan, and whether he speaks to 
the ear of the heart or to the ear of the body, he is equally re- 
doubtable. On the other hand, victory lies wholly in the free 
reaction of the soul which rejects evil suggestions on the instant, 
without suffering any contact with them. Admitting that Jesus 
was tempted through the senses, we must, indeed, acknowledge 
that finally the temptation was summed up in a moral impression 
which was to be rejected or welcomed. Hence, one does not 
clearly see the reasons for presenting physically, in material acts, 
a scene which belongs entirely to the spiritual order. The only 
sound argument is found in the expressions employed in the Gos- 
peltext. But of two difficulties, one of words, the other of things, 
it is better, apparently, to suppress the latter.’’ The bishop 
proceeds to defend argumentatively this parabolic meaning of St. 
Matthew’s account of the temptation of Our Saviour, devoting 
two further pages to this view. 

It may, however, tend towards a fuller appreciation of this 
view, if the concluding paragraph be given here in full: “Less 
explicit than his predecessor, Saint Luke contents himself by 
saying that Satan spoke to Jesus. He must have spoken the 
language of spirits, in our opinion, and through suggestions, 
terrible influences, he must have solicited His soul interiorly; 
it was in imagination that he placed Him on the pinnacle of the 
Temple and on the mountain, and it was before His mind only 
that he made the kingdoms of the earth and the depths of the 
abyss to be in evidence. No more was needed to try Jesus. 
Physical reality would add nothing to the temptation. The 
Saviour could not have conquered with greater glory, nor could 
Satan have failed with more disgrace.” The bishop continues 
the argument (in favor of the thesis he has been expounding) in a 
footnote rather too lengthy for quoting here. But he concludes 
this feature of the discussion by remarking: ‘‘However that may 
be, the historical and moral issue remains the same, for the visible 
and invisible fact being a reality, the example is equally instruc- 
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tive, and the grace procured likewise abundant.”” Two further 
paragraphs round out the chapter dealing with the Temptation. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryan," in his large treatment (12 pages) of this 
Gospel, nowhere speaks directly of the parabolic interpretation, 
but argues against it in effect by saying that “it appears probable 
from the whole narrative that this evil spirit assumed a human 
and visible form....”” He meets the difficulty of Our Saviour’s 
viewing of all the kingdoms of earth by arguing: “‘Most probably 
the devil, ‘in a moment of time,’ as St. Luke adds, presented to 
the eyes of Christ outward or material pictures of the regions 
themselves, and typical illustrations of their greatness, of their 
pleasures, and especially of their riches. The mountain was 
selected for this purpose that the representation might be as like 
as possible to the reality, and that so the deception might be the 
greater.”” Archbishop MacEvilly, in similar fashion, contends for 
Satan’s visible form, discusses the possible ways in which he 
could present illusions to the eyes of Our Saviour, and nowhere 
refers to the thesis presented by Bishop Le Camus. The Rev. 
Dr. Callan, in his inevitably brief account, however, favors the 
general thesis of Bishop Le Camus: “It may be remarked that 
commentators have long been divided as to whether the devil 
appeared visibly and conveyed Our Lord visibly and physically 
to the Holy City, to the pinnacle of the Temple, and to the high 
mountain; or whether the tempter was invisible and the tempta- 
tion merely spiritual. The majority hold the first opinion; the 
second seems more likely. At all events, the temptation is the 
same; it was a real fact’”’ (page 24). 


Vv 


While it would seem evident that a preacher could not, in a 
sermon, enter upon such discussions as have been thus far par- 
tially illustrated within the brief limits of the present paper, he 
ought to be prepared (whether in the classrooms devoted to cate- 
chetical instructions or in his casual intercourse with his parish- 
ioners) to meet somewhat adequately the queries which might 
naturally come into their minds after having heard the reading 
of the Gospel in church or at home (for instance, in Goffine’s 


10 “*The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals. . . .”” By Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 
(Dublin, Sixth Ed., revised and enlarged, 1918, Vol. I, pp. 240-252). 
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“Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels’). Goffine gives the 
text of the Gospel in large print and, in smaller type, a very brief 
explanation (which does not pretend to meet any of the difficul- 
ties) and a long discourse on ““Temptation” and the best ways of 
overcoming it. To say this, however, is no reflection on the 
abiding and high value of the well-organized volume. 

However, stat difficultas. Where shall we find, outside of pro- 
fessed Commentaries and the larger Lives of Christ, any answers 
to the queries that will quite probably arise in the minds of the 
faithful as they hear us read the Gospel selection for the First 
Sunday of Lent, which gives to learned Scripturists and biog- 
raphers of Our Saviour such great concern as the present paper 
has briefly illustrated? 

Our Catechetical Instructions to children have too many other 
important topics to treat. Even the rather immense ‘“Cate- 
chism of Perseverance’’ by Monsignor Gaume glides rapidly over 
the Three Temptations (Vol. II, pp. 26-27). He has space only 
for a moral treatment. I do not happen to know whether, for 
use in our high schools and colleges, we have anything like ““The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Perowne. The volume devoted to St. Matthew (236 closely 
printed pages) gives three pages to “‘The Temptation of Jesus” 
(pp. 45-48) with many explications in footnotes. Its special 
editor, the Rev. A. Carr, M.A., treats verse 5 at some length, but 
suggests no explanation of the method adopted. But verse 8 
leads him to comment on the ‘“‘high mountain” as follows: “It is 
idle to ask what this mountain was, or in what sense Jesus saw 
the kingdoms of the world. It is enough that the thought and 
the temptation of earthly despotism and glory were present to 
the mind of Jesus.” This is not unlike the view of Bishop Le 
Camus. Canon Farrar was the special editor of the volume (392 
pp.) devoted to St. Luke. He gives the pupil many interesting 
notes, none of them dealing with the method of the transfer to 
the pinnacle of the Temple or to the high mountain, but he com- 
ments on “in a moment” (words of St. Luke repeated in Catholic 
commentaries on St. Matthew) as follows: “‘Rather, im a second; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52, ‘in the twinkling of an eye’—in the sudden 
flash of an instantaneous vision....”” Again this is like the view 
of Bishop Le Camus (the “‘vision” or imaginative picturing of all 
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the kingdoms of the world). If matters are thus only hastily 
considered for the instruction of youth, how do the elders fare? 

The good folk who read Goffine’s volume at home receive no 
exegetical comment on the Three Temptations. Similarly, 
Father Meschler, S.J., devotes less than two pages to our Gospel 
in his extensive work, ‘“The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, in Meditations.’’ He omits all exegetical comment, 
thus fulfilling the implied promise made in his Preface, that the 
end he proposed to himself was “‘not exegetical instruction, but 
edification; not study, but aid to prayer.” 

More elaborate in its aims, ‘“The Pulpit Orator’’ provides five 
Sketches (in its different categories) covering 27 large pages, but 
does not provide any of the exegetical quality found alike in 
Commentaries and in the larger Lives of Christ. Somewhat 
haphazardly, I look into Father Elliott’s ‘“Parish Sermons.”’ He 
takes his text from our Gospel, preaches on Temptations, allots 
six large pages to the theme (pp. 125-130), but avoids Biblical 
interpretation. 

Coming next to sermon ‘notes,’ we look at “Sermons and 
Sermon Notes” by the Rev. B. W. Maturin, edited by Wilfrid 
Ward, and we find ‘“The Temptations of Our Lord” treated, with- 
out any exegetical comment, by the notable convert, in three 
sections (pp. 242-245). Also, in the “Sermon Notes of John 
Henry Newman, 1849-1878,” I find four inclusions dealing with 
the First Sunday of Lent, none of them taking our Gospel for 
text. Dr. Middleton’s ‘Living With God: Sermon Notes for 
the Year’’ of course takes our Gospel text, but furnishes no exe- 
getical comment. Canon Howe’s “Sermon Plans’’ provides two 
plans for our Gospel without touching on its difficulties. 

It goes without saying that the only value the above illustra- 
tions can have, as a very slight survey of the immense field of 
homiletical writing, must depend on the fact that the survey has 
been haphazard in the sense that only a few of the sources at hand 
have been examined in the present paper and faithfully (albeit in 
a highly condensed fashion) reported. Meanwhile, the survey is 
not intended as a homiletical example of Ex uno disce omnes. 
But we may wonder if the brief survey indicates a certain kind of 
lacuna in our Homiletics. 
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Support of Negro Missions 
By JouN T. GILvarD, S.S.J., Pa.D. 


In his very first Encyclical, ““Summi Pontificatus,” the gloriously 
reigning Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, wrote pungently: 
“Those who enter the Church, whatever be their origin or their 
speech, must know that they have equal rights as children in the 
House of the Lord, where the law of Christ and the peace of 
Christ prevail.” 

As if specifically applying this general enunciation of Catholic 
teaching, in his second Encyclical, ““Sertam Letitiz,’’ the Holy 
Father wrote feelingly of the Negroes in the United States: 
‘“‘We confess that We feel a special paternal affection, which is 
certainly inspired by heaven, for the Negro people dwelling 
among you; for in the field of religion and education we know 
that they need special care and comfort and are deserving of it. 
We therefore invoke an abundance of heavenly blessing and we 
pray fruitful success for those whose generous zeal is devoted to 
their welfare.” 

It is evident, then, that as regards the 13,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States Pope Pius XII is of the same mind as his 
saintly predecessor: the colored citizens of this country must 
be given ample opportunity to become citizens of heaven through 
membership in the Catholic Church. 

But, as His Excellency, Most Rev. William Hafey of Scranton, 
wrote when he was bishop of the missionary Diocese of Raleigh, 
“having two hundred converts, two thousand, or twenty thousand 
per year depends on the number of workers in the field, Sisters 
as well as priests, and the financial means available for the 
erection of schools and chapels. That the bulk of the work is to 
be done in modern, up-to-date communities only emphasizes the 
fact that a five hundred dollar chapel served by a priest allowed 
a dollar a day for living expenses is going to be about as effective 
as trying to sink a dreadnought with a pea-shooter.”’ 

A few years ago, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
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of the Commission for Catholic Missions Among the Colored 
People and Indians, the Sacred Consistorial Congregation wrote 
a letter on the work of the Negro Missions in the United States. 
Very practical was its observation that “‘it is scarcely necessary 
to mention that in order to promote and develop missionary work 
in favor of the poor there is need of material means. The good 
so far accomplished is certainly to be ascribed in great part to the 
aid which the faithful give in response to the annual appeal 
made in the churches according to the decision of the Episcopate 
in the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. .. . It is necessary to 
continue and intensify as much as possible the charitable appeal 
in favor of the Negroes and Indians in every diocese and parish, 
with diligent preparation and at a suitable time, in view of the 
ever-increasing urgency and need. By the very fact that these 
children live in the same country they have a particular claim 
to special consideration from their brethren in the faith.”’ 

The annual appeal referred to is contained in the following 
Decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore: “Let a 
special collection be taken up in every diocese of this country on 
the First Sunday of Lent of each year, and let the proceeds thereof 
be sent to the Commission which is to be established for these 
domestic (z.e., Negro and Indian) missions. The distribution of 
this is to be effected in the following way. The money, which is 
derived from this collection in the case of dioceses wherein the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith already exists, is to be 
expended by the Commission in the interest of the missions 
among the Indians and Negroes.’ 

If the annual collection for the Negro and Indian Missions 
has obligation from authority, added weight for the obligation 
comes from right reason. Whether or not one agrees with the 
modus agendi of the Federal Relief Program in the United States, 
one must concede that the Government has the right and the 
obligation to tax national wealth in order to care for dependents 
when the regular sources of livelihood have dried up. In the 
present economic and social order there is an interdependence 
between the “‘have nots’’ and the “‘haves,”’ just as there is between 
one section of the country and another. 

When President Roosevelt, for instance, said that the South 
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is the ‘‘Nation’s No. 1 economic problem,” he was not castigating 
the South for its seeming backwardness; he was merely pointing 
out that what seemed like a local problem was in reality “the 
Nation’s problem, not merely the South’s,” and that there is ‘‘an 
economic unbalance in the Nation as a whole due to this very 
condition of the South. It is an unbalance that can and must 
be righted, for the sake of the South and the Nation.” 

A similar line of reasoning can be applied to the missions in 
the United States: they are “the American Church’s No. 1 
religious problem.’’ So long as one section of the Church in this 
country is in relative opulence as regards finances, priests, Sisters, 
churches, schools, and institutions, and other vast areas have 
not even had so much as a single Sacrifice of the Mass offered 
in them, there is a religious unbalance which is bound to have a 
harmful effect upon the Church as a whole. This unbalance 
must be righted, not only for the sake of the missionary districts, 
but for the sake of the Church as a whole. Consequently, it is 
in accord with right reason that some of the resources of more 
prosperous sections of the Church be diverted into missionary 
fields. 

In passing, it might be observed that the day is not long gone 
when this entire country was a missionary field depending upon 
foreign moneys with which to support the program of the Church. 
Many dioceses, and even parishes, which to-day are in a state of 
well-being were themselves recipients of charity in their begin- 
nings. It would be nothing less than a sort of restitution were 
they now to be more than ordinarily liberal in supporting needy 
works of the Church in missionary districts. 

If all the home missions have special claims to financial aid 
precisely because they are home missions, the Negro Missions 
in the United States can present some special claims of their own. 
Historically, the presence of the Negro in this country is not of 
his own choice. His ancestors were stolen from their homes in 
Africa, torn from their families, sold into slavery, and kept in 
bondage by persons who generally professed to be Christians. 
One of the chief arguments put forth in justification of such 
arbitrary procedure was that the Negroes could thereby be 
Christianized. How miserable a hoax this turned out to be, 
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is amply demonstrated by historical and contemporary records. 

Of the estimated 13,000,000 colored people in the United 
States to-day less than half even so much as claim membership 
in any Christian Church. Of those who do claim some religious 
affiliation, it is quite evident that the Church is not a vital force 
in the lives of many, for the Baptist and Methodist Churches, 
to which at least 4,250,000 belong, are often not much more than 
social contacts. All that the Catholic Church can claim as her 
own does not total much more than 300,000, or a bit more than 
one out of every fifty. There are historical reasons, of course, 
which might be adduced in extenuation of such Catholic insigni- 
ficance, but many of these historical excuses do not exist to-day. 
As a matter of fact, the present situation is such that, as the 
Negro gets better educated, he is more and more scandalized 
by the inconsistency of Christians, so much so that there is 
beginning to be perceptible what many think is a definite trend 
away from even what Christianity the Negro has heretofore 
known. 

The present unenviable situation in which Negroes find them- 
selves was created and is being maintained by the citizens of the 
United States, which is, officially at least, a Christian country. 
Many earnest Christians did their best to ameliorate conditions 
under which the Negroes were forced to live, and, in fact, are 
still expending their best efforts towards this goal; nevertheless, 
the sad fact remains that white America is largely responsible 
for present-day conditions in colored America. To argue that 
the Negroes in the United States are better off than they would 
be had they been left in their native home, is to beg the question, 
which is one of fact, not of assumption. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Christian America is under obligation to make some 
sort of restitution to the Negroes on the grounds of historical 
damage done the race. 

From another point of view, not an insignificant portion of this 
country’s development is the result of Negro labor. In the past 
the slaves toiled, but the white slave-holders enjoyed the fruit 
of that labor. Whether or not this country would have been 
better off without slave labor, is a moot question; the fact 
remains that much of our national wealth was accumulated 
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through the sweat of black slave labor. Since the slaves are long 
since dead, distributive justice would seem to demand that some 
commensurate compensation be given their heirs. Catholics must 
share in this obligation because there is no evidence that Catholics 
were extraordinarily averse to holding slaves and profiting either 
directly or indirectly from slave labor; in fact, some of the clergy 
and churches were slave-holders, and not a few documents exist 
which prove that more than one churchman profited handsomely 
from the sale of slave labor and even slaves themselves. 

If many of the Negroes to-day are in almost destitute circum- 
stances, it is not of their own volition. Although physical 
slavery no longer exists legally, it is too patent to need discussion 
that white employers of Negro labor take outrageous advantage 
of the Negro’s weakness, needs, and low estate to drive hard 
bargains in the matter of labor compensation. Stock arguments 
to malign the Negro’s character and to justify sub-subsistence 
wages are not convincing from a moral point of view. Catholic 
employers generally are not conspicuously more virtuous in this 
regard than are non-Catholics. It would seem, therefore, that 
commutative justice must be satisfied by some restitution. 
Since in the vast majority of cases the victim of the unjust 
damage cannot now be located, it would be permitted to make 
restitution to works of charity and religion benefitting the race in 
general. 

The Negro does not ask that his churches and missions be 
supported when he is in a position to support them himself. 
Every pastor of a colored flock can testify that colored Catholics 
are generous to a fault when they have money. Many Negro 
churches and institutions built and maintained by Negroes are 
superior to similar structures for whites. According to the last 
Federal census on the subject, among Negroes there is a church 
for every 178 adults, compared with one for every 340 among 
white people. While many of the churches are hardly representa- 
tive, they do indicate a willingness on the part of the Negro to 
do what he can for himself in spite of the fact that he is able to 
contribute per capita only about half of the amount contributed 
by the white church-goer. 

The depression has been particularly trying on colored con- 
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gregations. First to be fired and last to be hired, paid a wage 
insufficient to lay up any surplus against hard times, and often 
gouged of what little he earns by rapacious landlords and other 
sharks, small wonder that the Negro makes up more than his 
share of the relief rolls. Although only one out of every ten 
persons in the United States is classified as Negro, a few years 
after the depression had set in (1933) every sixth Negro in this 
country was on relief; two years later every fourth Negro had 
to be aided from public funds. Later national statistics are not 
available, but the local figures at hand indicate no improvement. 

In Washington, D. C., for instance, Negroes now constitute 
three-fourths of those on relief, although they make up only one- 
fourth of the District’s population. In Baltimore, Md., they 
form one-third of the relief burden, but only one-sixth of the 
city’s population. Other cities have much the same to report. 
Manifestly this dependence of Negroes on public aid will be 
reflected in their inability to support their own churches and 
schools. Consequently, now more than ever the Colored Mis- 
sions in the United States stand in need of outside sources of 
revenue to maintain even an existence status, not to speak of 
extension work. 

This necessity receives added emphasis from the fact that 
the majority of missions for Negroes are in the South where the 
economic condition of even employed Negroes is worse than in 
any other section of the country. Southern dioceses are, con- 
sequently, less financially able to aid. Latest wage data, while 
not final or complete, are adequate to provide a fair picture of the 
low economic status of the colored people among whom the 
Catholic missioner in the South labors. The data show that the 
average weekly earnings are considerably lower than in the North. 
The national average wage for urban employees ranged from 
$27.63 a week in Boston to $16.44 in Savannah. When this 
average is broken down, however, the plight of the Negro worker 
becomes more apparent. For instance, Negro workers, male 
and female, in independent or dealers’ tobacco stemmeries 
(which employ many Negroes) are among the lowest-paid workers 
in the country. In September of 1935 their average earnings 
were sixteen cents an hour, or an average of $6.92 a week. 

Because their men folk are not paid enough to support a 
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family, two million Negro women must seek employment to 
supplement the family budget. One in every six women workers 
in the country is colored. Take Richmond, Va., as a sample. 
In 1939 almost half the colored women in Richmond had to work, 
chiefly in home service and cigar and cigarette factories. Of 
special significance is the much larger proportion of Negro 
women with no male wage earners in the family; more than half 
of the employed married women were Negroes, and of these more 
than half again had children younger than ten years of age. On 
every point the weight of family responsibility for family support 
was accentuated in the case of Negro women. 

The earnings of these women are pathetically small. In 
the South the average weekly wage for household workers, 
to take them as a sample, was only $6.17 for a 66 hour week, 
but this covered a wide range down to an average of $2 a week 
reported in 33 northern counties in the State of Mississippi. 
Laundry workers, numerous among the colored, averaged between 
$5.25 and $5.50 a week. 

Low as is the urban Negro’s income and long his hours, they 
are better than those of the rural Negro. Recent mass demon- 
strations by share croppers, in which more than a fair proportion 
were Negroes, focused passing attention on their plight. Data 
on Negro agricultural workers are difficult to secure. A ‘Report 
on Economic Conditions of the South,”’ prepared the year before 
last for President Roosevelt, quoted a recent study of southern 
cotton plantations which indicated that the average (tenant 
family, black and white, received an income of only $73.00 per 
person for a year’s work. Earnings of share croppers ranged 
from $38.00 to $87.00 per person—from ten to twenty-five cents 
a day. 

A survey of agricultural labor conditions in Concordia Parish 
(County), Louisiana, to take a sample, was made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in October of 1937. In this rich 
cotton section, the year’s earning for women (and half a million 
Negro women work at agriculture) averaged only $41.67, and 
for men $120.19. The average income for a whole year, in- 
cluding earnings of dependents, relief (both direct and indirect), 
and non-agricultural income, was only $62.36 for women and 
$177.53 for men. 
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“Since the South’s people live so close to the poverty line,” 
to use a quotation of the President’s Report, and so many Negroes 
live south of the poverty line, manifestly outside aid must be 
looked for in carrying on the work of the Colored Missions. 
Eventually the Wages and Hours Law may cause an improve- 
ment in living conditions prevailing in the South, but for the 
time being, at least so far as the Negro is concerned, it will work 
a detriment in that there will be considerable displacement of 
colored labor by white if equal wages must be paid, while in 
rural sections the rapid mechanization of farming will gradually 
eliminate many of the Negro hands. 

From an appeal angle, solicitation of funds for the Negro 
Missions lacks the appeal of romance—there is no distance to 
lend enchantment to the view. The whole weight of adverse 
propaganda against the Negro has fixed in the minds of many 
white people a subconscious tendency to discount or minimize 
any appeal in his behalf. It is a matter of experience that many 
a contribution to the Negro Missions is made out of sympathy 
for the white priests and Sisters laboring on the missions, rather 
than from any special solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the 
Negroes. We have become so accustomed to doling out a 
minimum to the Negro and ignoring his needs that we suffer from 
a delusion that by some alchemy a little goes farther with him— 
our sense of values has become distorted. Of a certainty, the 
South is impervious to any appeal for monetary aid to the Negro 
Missions, and in the North so many have become accustomed to 
seeing the Negroes that they hardly regard them as a missionary 
obligation, opportunity, and challenge. 

It must be emphasized that the mission set-up for the Negroes 
in this country is vaster than is ordinarily thought; indeed, there 
has been so much stress laid upon what has not been done for the 
colored people that sight has almost been lost of what is being 
done. From the point of view of the enormity of the problem 
it may be said that little has been done, but from another point 
of view such a statement would be a gross understatement. 
Apart from the more than 200 mission centers and 100 out- 
missions cared for by some 375 full-time priestly laborers belong- 
ing to 17 different Religious Orders and the secular clergy, thought 
must be given to the colored mission school system with its at 
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least 220 grade and 60 high schools, taught by 1200 nuns belong- 
ing to 50 communities aided by over 200 lay teachers. Add to 
this the financial burden of support entailed by the orphanages, 
industrial schools, academies, nurseries, dispensaries, social cen- 
ters, correctional institutions, homes for the aged, higher educa- 
tional institutions, minor and major seminaries, and some idea 
can be had of the finances necessary for the maintenance, not to 
mention the expansion, of the Negro Mission organization in the 
United States. 

There is no way of knowing just how self-supporting or in- 
dependent these missions, schools, and institutions are. If the 
general condition may be judged by the Josephite missions with 
which the writer is familiar, not more than a quarter of them are 
anywhere near the state of self-sufficiency, and it is safe to say 
that the institutions are at least ninety per cent dependent on 
outside charity, particularly the institutions devoted to the 
training of workers for the mission field. Obviously the revenues 
to support such institutions must come from white sources, 
since there can be no thought of taxing missions not able to 
finance themselves. 

The ideal of any mission program, of course, is to make every 
plant a self-supporting unit. To this end colored Catholics 
are taught their obligation of contributing generously to their 
church organizations. But even when the overhead can be 
secured from colored Catholics, outside aid must be looked for 
in any program of expansion or development. No mission in 
the South can look for direct financial aid from white Catholics 
as can some missions in the North, which, while ex professo for 
Negroes, receive contributions from white Catholics attending 
regular or special services. 

There are in the United States three collecting agencies which 
contribute directly to the work of the Negro Missions: the Com- 
mission for Catholic Missions among the Colored People and 
Indians, the Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the Colored 
People, and the Propagation of the Faith. 

The Commission for Catholic Missions among the Colored 
People and Indians was established in 1884 by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore for the purpose of distributing the funds 
derived from the annual collection which the Bishops ordered 
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taken up in every parish church in the United States on the First 
Sunday of Lent. According to the 1939 report of Rev. Dr. J. 
B. Tennelly, S.S., Secretary, somewhat less than $140,000 was 
distributed to the Ordinaries of 38 dioceses and three Religious 
communities carrying on work for Negroes. 

The Catholic Board for Mission Work among the Colored 
People began its work in 1907, namely, ‘‘to create and foster the 
missionary spirit among Catholics and others in favor of the 
colored people.”” Its Director, Rev. Dr. Edward Kramer, 
annually collects more than $100,000 (exclusive of Mass stipends), 
most of which goes towards the support of Sisters teaching in the 
mission schools. 

The 40% home mission share of the general funds of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith is distributed through the American Board 
of Catholic Missions, which makes allotment directly to the 
petitioning bishops who dispose of it as they see fit. ‘There is 
no way of determining how much or how little goes to the Negro 
Missions. A fair estimate (subject to correction, of course) 
would be not more than $50,000 annually. 

This means that annually less than a thousand dollars per 
mission can be looked for from organized sources of mission aid, 
with no provision made for institutions of any nature or the 
training of future personnel. The difference between this sum 
and the total amount necessary for mere survival, not to speak 
of expansion, must be made up either by the usual methods of 
financing a parish or institution or by free-lance begging. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, the proposition is this: 
right here at our very door are the souls of at least 13,000,000 
Negroes which may be had for a price. Our Faith teaches that 
the value of even one of these souls is infinite. What are 13,000,- 
000 worth? According to the sum realized through organized 
agencies they are worth $300,000, or less than three cents apiece— 
the price of a daily newspaper. 

On the First Sunday of Lent, February 11, the annual collec- 
tion for the Negro and Indian Missions will be taken up. A 
color-blind Christ and 13,000,000 American Negroes would be 
glad to see the estimate of the value of a soul boosted to at least 
the price of a package of chewing gum.. 




















Catholic Apologetics and Modern 
Anthropology 


By ALBERT MunrtTscH, S.J. 


The history of scientific thought in the nineteenth century is 
marked by anomalies. One of the most interesting was the re- 
jection by anthropologists of the theory of unilinear cultural 
evolution. This is the theory that all culture developed from the 
lowest beginnings in a straight line upward towards higher forms, 
each more advanced stage of culture presupposing a preéxisting 
one of a definitely lower grade. In the sixties of the last century 
Herbert Spencer, in his ‘System of Synthetic Philosophy,’’ es- 
sayed to apply the principles of biologic or organic evolution to 
man’s higher cultural and psychic life. In this work, the founder 
of synthetic philosophy ‘‘proposed to trace the progress of evolu- 
tion in life, mind, society, and morality.”’ 

Habent sua fata libelli. Scarcely one anthropologist of note 
will subscribe to-day to the naive theory of the English thinker. 
Still more significant is the fact that it was wider inductive study 
and the extension of field work and scientific research that have 
given the death-blow to the easy theory of ‘“‘unilinear cultural 
evolution.” 

The theologian, and more especially students of Christian 
apologetics, will find it worth while to review some of the findings 
of modern anthropology with reference to their own fields of 
study. 

Two books recently translated into English‘ are conspicuous 
for the part they have played in introducing the “‘historical con- 
cept of culture’’ as opposed to the evolutionary scheme of Spen- 
cer, Tylor, McLennan, Lubbock, Frazer, and others. It is 
largely owing to Father Schmidt and the Anthropos School’ 


1 Primitive Revelation, by Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., translated by Joseph J. 
Baierl, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.); The Culture Historical 
Method of Ethnology, by Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., translated by S. A. Sieber (For- 
tuny’s, New York City). 

2 So-called from the fact that many of the adherents of the ‘‘culture historical 
method of ethnology” developed their views in Anthropos, the international journal 
of ethnology and linguistics, founded by Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., in 1906. 
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that ‘‘there is scarcely an ethnologist in this country, in France, 
or in Germany, who does not believe the narrow, simple method 
of the classic evolutionary school to be sterile’ (A. L. Kroeber in 
American Anthropologist, XIX, 1917, p. 70). 

What then are some of the contributions of modern anthro- 
pology to Christian apologetics? 

In the first place, this science has clearly shown that (whatever 
may be said about biologic evolution, or the theory as to the origin 
of man’s body) there certainly has been no cultural evolution. 
That is, there has been no gradual upward development in man’s 
mental, psychic, or cultural life. When we first meet man, we 
find him possessed of religion, morality, language, family life, 
private property, etc. 

This fact is of importance, since we hold that Adam, the first 
man and father of the human race, was made by God in His own 
image. He and his immediate posterity did not “evolve’’ gradu- 
ally out of an irrational, brute-like condition. The verdict of 
anthropology is in harmony with Catholic exegesis. 

Anthropology asserts the physical and psychical unity of man. 
Though there may be five (or more or fewer) races from the 
standpoint of hereditary traits (like color, skeletal structure, kind 
of hair, etc.), mankind is somatically one. Psychic unity implies 
essential similarity as far as mental life and power of abstraction 
are concerned. It is needless to stress the bearing of this fact 
upon the dogma of universal redemption and the spirituality of 
the human soul. 

One of the significant gains of the more extensive and intensive 
study of primitive culture during the last six decades—significant 
both for anthropology and apologetics—is the establishment of ' 
primitive monotheism, Instead of a long, painful upward climb 
of the lower races out of animism, fetishism, ancestor worship, 
and polytheism, we find that the most primitive peoples had a be- : 
lief in one God. Quite often there was ‘‘devolution” instead of 
“evolution” of the idea of a Supreme Being. In fact, it has been 
shown that groups of very low material culture had a higher idea 
of God than sophisticated peoples of advanced civilization. 

Father Schmidt has established this truth by a solid array of 
proofs based on his study of primitive religion, mythology, lan- 
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guage, initiation rites, etc. The two books recently translated 
give only a hint of the vast material gathered by him and his 
colleagues in support of the monotheism of early man. 


Morals and Law among Primitive Races 


One of the favorite theories of the “evolutionary school’ of 
culture is (was) that of ‘‘primitive promiscuity.’’ Isolated cases 
of unregulated sex life can certainly be found in primitive life. 
These were made to serve as the basis for a “gradual evolution’”’ 
towards monogamy. Anthropology rejects the theory. It is 
worth while to quote the testimony of one of the leading American 
anthropologists on this point. Dr. John R. Swanton, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, writes: ‘“‘When the basal facts, 
upon which they [these theories] rested, were critically examined, 
only another house of cards was revealed. It had to be admitted 
that the stage of absolute promiscuity exists nowhere to-day and 
must remain purely hypothetical, that the cases of so-called group 
marriage are ridiculously few to form a base for such a structure, 
that polyandry and polygamy existed side by side with mo- 
nogamy, and were largely to be explained by economic and social 
conditions, and could not be shown to be older than the mo- 
nogamy which they accompanied.’’* 

As anthropology established the fact of primitive monotheism, 
so too has it found evidence of a well-regulated family and of 
monogamy in primitive society. 

“Lawless savage’ is a phrase met with in the Sunday supple- 
ments of papers which occasionally make an excursus to the lands 
of the primitives. The insinuation is that the latter had neither 
law nor ethics nor morality. Close study of their lives has shown 
that the opinion is without foundation. In this respect, too, 
very backward peoples, like the Pygmies of Africa and the In- 
dians of Tierra del Fuego (South America), rate rather high. 
They have rigid moral codes, punish offenses against them (some- 
times more sternly than civilized man), and even offer expiatory 
sacrifice'to the Deity for offenses. 

Is there anything like social and community organization in 
primitive society? Anthropology answers “‘yes.” Instead of 


* American Anthropologist, New Series, XIX (1917), 459-470. 
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finding hordes that recognize no bonds of solidarity or kinship, 
we find closely organized divisions like clans, gentes, totemic 
groups, tribes, etc., submissive to tribal rules and regulations. 

The theory of some socialist writers that government is the 
result of a long evolutionary process falls to the ground. These 
writers also maintain that private property was not tolerated 
among the lower races. In another elaborate treatise in four 
volumes Father Schmidt has shown that these races already had 
the concept and practice of private ownership. 

Followers of Engels and Bebel have no longer any ground to 
stand on. Professor Lowie voices the opinion of modern anthro- 
pology as follows: ‘“Those who set out with the evolutionary 
dogma that every social condition now found in civilization must 
have developed from some condition far removed from it through 
a series of transitional stages, will consistently embrace the 
hypothesis that the property sense so highly developed with us 
was wholly or largely wanting in primitive society, that it must 
have evolved from its direct antithesis, communism in goods of 
every kind. This assumption is demonstrably false” (‘‘Primi- 
tive Society,”’ pp. 205-206). 


Anthropology and Racism 


The English translation of the second work of Father Schmidt 
has the subtitle, “The Scientific Approach to the Racial Ques- 
tion.” Evidently, anthropology has something to say about 
problems that have been so mooted since the World War, and that 
even now figure prominently in political and diplomatic discus- 
sion. Suffice it to say that the science of man has put the quietus 
on theories which hold that there are biologically ‘superior 
races.””’ Anthropologists deserve credit for exploding the ‘myth 
of Nordic superiority.”’ 

By putting on a sound, scientific basis the aforementioned con- 
clusions, anthropology deserves well of Christian apologetics. 
For Revelation makes no reference to a ‘“‘pre-human”’ stage in 
man’s history, and no group or race of men can be excluded from 
the redemption on account of alleged inferiority and pretended 
subhuman traits. 

Father Schmidt is not the only Catholic scholar who deserves 
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recognition for making the conclusions of anthropology ancillary 
to theological truths. We may mention, for instance, Le Roy, 
Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., and Anwander, who also have shown 
how the science of man throws light on questions of Religious 
Revelation. 

But the two books here cited do this in an eminent way. The 
first is a thorough scientific study of Primitive Revelation in the 
light of modern anthropology. The second presents the method- 
ology of the Anthropos School, and fully explains its attitude 
towards the vast body of questions that arise in a study of man 
and his culture through all periods of his history. 

Both translators deserve the warmest thanks of all interested 
in the large questions treated in their respective works. Perhaps 
it may be said that they have improved upon the original German 
texts, and made their translations more ‘‘presentable.”” They 
have added notes and bibliographies useful for the American 
student. The two books not only make known to the English- 
speaking world the work of a priest and scholar of international 
fame, but have provided sharp weapons, forged on scientific 
anvils, for our preachers and teachers of apologetics. 











Objective Causes of Backwardness 


By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


So far we have been considering subjective factors. There 
are also, however, certain objective or extrinsic factors which 
play arédle. The chief of these relate to home and school. School 
backwardness is relatively more common among the economically 
poor than among the well-to-do, and that apart from the distribu- 
tion of intelligence. Malnutrition and lack of sleep (due to little 
supervision of the child so that he is out at all hours, and also due 
to crowded sleeping conditions and lack of ventilation) are factors 
of considerable importance in lowering a child’s vitality, and 
hence his capacity to learn. The lack of playthings, picture and 
story books, alphabet blocks and toys having educational value, 
stunts the child’s mental development. The child from the 
economically superior home often has a wealth of information, and 
as a result is in a much better position to associate and integrate 
his school learning into larger and more meaningful wholes with a 
correspondingly wider outlook. By contrast the child from the 
poor home appears dull and stupid. 

School backwardness may be due to non-attendance. In the 
early grades in school, absence occurs frequently because of ill- 
ness, colds, and the contagious diseases of childhood. Some 
children seem to lack immunity and resistance and catch every 
type of communicable disease, or suffer from repeated colds and 
are kept out of school. They, therefore, get a poor start inas- 
much as they are absent when the fundamentals of reading and 
arithmetic are being taught. As a consequence, they fall behind. 
This may cause them emotional embarrassment, and they come 
to resent school and their studies. 

Another factor of some importance grows out of the many 
changes in residence, so that the child enters first one school, and 
then another, or transfers from public to parochial school or vice 
versa. In such changes there is involved not only exposure to dif- 
ferent methods of teaching, but the need to seek new friends and 
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to make adjustments to the new community, all of which may use 
up energies that ought to be expended on learning to master the 
subject-matter. 

But probably of more importance, in so far as the school en- 
vironment is concerned, is the failure on the part of the school to 
discover the backward child early and to make the necessary ad- 
justments in methods of teaching and in the curriculum (namely, 
its adaptation to meet the needs of the child). 


Reading Disability as a Cause of Backwardness 


Since a reading disability is a very common cause of school 
backwardness, it may be advisable to say a few words about it. 
Excluding cases in which intelligence is too low to comprehend 
the nature of reading, a reading disability may be due to any one 
of several causes or combinations of causes. A very common 
cause is too early entrance into first grade. Some investigators 
have shown that a child must have a mental—not a chronological 
—age of at least six in order to learn toread. It may be, as some 
hold, that the child’s basal age (namely, the point on the scale 
where he passes all tests for that mental age level) must be at 
least six. Some of the children entering first grade have already 
passed their sixth birthday by several months; others are ap- 
proximately six when they enter. Some are bright; others are 
dull. Some show a reading facility; others donot. Failure ona 
reading facility test may be conditioned by the child’s social en- 
vironment. Learning to read has a preparatory phase. Other 
things being equal, the child who has had alphabet blocks and 
picture and story books among his toys and playthings, and who 
has been read to, has had preliminary training in learning to read. 

Other causes for failure to learn to read well and to use reading 
proficiently as a tool in educational activity grow out of left- 
handness, speech defects, visual.and auditory sensory defects, 
defective visual and auditory imagery, wrong or poor methods of 
teaching, and absence from school when the fundamentals were 
being taught. Therefore, there is no homogeneous grouping of 
children. Some will learn to read readily; others will lag behind. 
Some of those who initially lag will catch up; others will fail more 
and more to make satisfactory progress. 
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Emotional Attitude towards Learning 

As time goes on, another factor of considerable importance 
plays a réle. It is the factor of the emotional attitude towards 
learning to read. No child likes to see himself surpassed by 
others of his own age and class. He resents it, and then he reacts 
to his feeling of resentment. He may attempt to surpass the 
others in some way, such as through ability in some other line of 
endeavor. He may have some artistic or musical ability that 
serves as a compensatory outlet, or he may turn to bad behavior as 
the way through which to achieve distinction. If less courageous, 
he may come to bully those smaller and weaker than himself. 
If he feels even more defeated, he may resort to day-dreaming of a 
happier existence, or he may play truant from school. The prob- 
lem behavior is usually intensified when parents or teachers or 
both mismanage the situation (for example, through unfavorable 
comparison of a child’s work with that achieved by others). 
Keeping the child in after school hours for additional drill, or 
restricting his privileges because of his poor report card, usually 
makes matters worse rather than better because of the hostility 
engendered. It is our opinion that truancy rarely results unless 
there is some emotional disturbance arising from poor child- 
parent or child-teacher relationships. Emotional conflicts that 
grew out of failure to learn to read satisfactorily (for whatever 
reason) must be taken into consideration and dealt with, if and 
when remedial teaching is instituted. Needless to say, this is 
not the place to discuss methods of remedial teaching. 

The study of the dull or backward child resolves itself, there- 
fore, into an all-round survey of the child as an individual, and of 
his environment and his reactions to it. In each and every case 
it is well to make a study of the home, the school, and neighbor- 
hood environment, of the child’s hereditary and social background, 
together with a complete physical examination (with particular 
reference to the nervous system), a thorough psychological ex- 
amination with reference to the individual’s innate intelligence, 
educational achievement and special abilities and disabilities, as 
well as psychiatric investigation of those showing emotional in- 
stability. Only such a complete study can lead to a diagnosis 
upon which an intelligent program of training can be based. 
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Correction of Remediable Defects 


It goes without saying that the first step would be the correc- 
tion of all remediable defects. If the child is innately dull, he 
should be placed in a special class or school. Such a child re- 
quires a curriculum adapted to his needs, and such a curriculum 
is not merely a revision of the curriculum that meets the needs of 
the average bright pupil. The dull child fares poorly on abstract 
material. Even in hand work and other manual activities, the 
dull do not do so well as the bright. Above all, the attitude of 
the teacher should not be one of despair, nor should the teacher 
labor under the false impression that educational drill and coach- 
ing will raise the innately dull pupil’s intelligence level. We 
have already discussed why in certain instances the educational 
age appears to be above that to be expected on the basis of the 
individual’s mental age. 

Certainly after the first few grades the curriculum must be 
modified if a sense of failure and a compensatory development of 
undesirable personality and character are to be avoided. A cur- 
riculum adapted to the needs of the dull child will prevent a sense 
of failure, and give the child the feeling of self-reliance and self- 
confidence so necessary for successful achievement in after-school 
life. The curriculum should be so graded that the child is made 
to work up to his maximum capacity, and it should teach him to 
apply himself and to persevere. It is essential, however, that the 
subject-matter be within the limits of his ability. So taught, 
the child in all likelihood will not be a slacker or shirker in his 
work. The dull adult who has been well trained is less likely to 
be without a job than one whose character defects make him for 
many reasons a poor workman. 

It is well, too, for parents and teachers to bear in mind that the 
dull can fill only the ranks of unskilled labor, and hence that it is 
foolish and unwise to encourage them in ambitions which there is 
little likelihood will ever be realized. Let the emphasis be put 
on moral training and the willingness to work at the level of their 
intellectual and physical competency, and social efficiency will 
usually result. A training that engenders feelings of inferiority 
and of dissatisfaction makes for restlessness and dissatisfaction on 
the job, so that the dull become an easy prey for unscrupulous 
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labor agitators and come to espouse “‘isms”’ which in the long run 
are harmful to their best interests. 

The child whose educational backwardness is not the result of 
innate intellectual dullness presents quite another problem. If 
but slightly retarded educationally, he usually can be accommo- 
dated in the lower sections of the regular classes. When he is a 
grade or more retarded educationally, special provision must be 
made for his schooling. Since, as we have shown, such educa- 
tional retardation results from many different causes, remedial 
work will have to be undertaken that fits the particular case. If, 
for example, the child has not been in school because of illness or 
lack of opportunity, his needs probably would be better met in an 
ungraded class that would permit of individual attention. As 
soon as the arrears have been made up, such a child would be 
transferred to a regular section. If the disability is more deep- 
seated, individual attention and the employment of a suitable 
method of instruction would be required. In still other cases 
attention to the health and hygiene would be essential, with less 
emphasis for the moment on scholastic attainment. In other 
cases again, psychiatric treatment would be the proper approach 
to the problem of educational backwardness. In other words, 
only after a thorough investigation would it be possible to decide 
the mode of approach and the nature of the treatment required. 

Many backward children, therefore, could be brought up to 
grade. Some, however, because of the nature of their backward- 
ness or their refusal to accept therapy, might make but little 
progress and would sooner or later find themselves in the same 
situation as the innately dull. Not all backward children, then, 
will achieve scholastic success, and hence certain pursuits will be 
closed to them. Here as elsewhere the possession of some special 
ability may lead in later life to success that from the results of the 
school subject-matter achievement would not have been predict- 
able. These are the backward scholars who, one learns in later 
years, have become quite successful men and women. 

Study and research in the field of the dull and backward has 
lagged greatly. There is a certain unwillingness on the part of 
many to face this problem frankly and to come to grips with it. 
This is particularly true in Catholic educational circles. It is 
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the exceptional parochial school system that is facing this problem 
realistically. Yet, the parochial schools have more than their 
share of the dull and backward. The largest part of the Catholic 
population of most towns and cities is found among the working 
classes, that is, in the group which furnishes the schools with most 
of the retarded children. The problem is not adequately solved 
by transferring them, in due course, to the public schools. Pro- 
vision for adequate scholastic and religious training ought to be 
provided for them under the auspices of the Church. A solving 
of this problem would undoubtedly greatly lessen the “‘leakage’’ 
that is now occurring. 





Pope Pius XII and Christian Leadership 
By Kivian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


“Hours of painful disillusionment are often hours of grace, . . . 
when doors, which in other circumstances would have remained 
shut, open at Our Saviour’s words: ‘Behold, I stand at the gate 
and knock’ (Apoc., iii. 20)”’ (‘““Summi Pontificatus,”’ § 16).1 Christ 
being the supreme leader in Christianity, His Vicar on earth is 
our visible leader-in-chief to whom we owe foremost allegiance 
and wholehearted support in all things spiritual and moral. 
To conduct a Christian leadership along our own individual lines 
might rather obstruct than promote success. 

As we have pointed out in a previous article the place in leader- 
ship appointed for the Third Order, it ought to be profitable to 
apply this leadership to problems that are urgent at present. 
These great and almost universal problems which call for a solu- 
tion before anything else can be expected to succeed are discussed 
in the first Encyclical of Pope Pius XII, issued on October 27, 
1939. There are many grave errors that demand a doctrinal 
stand, but Pius limits himself to the most radical and ultimate 
causes that have led the world into chaos. ‘The denial of the 
fundamentals of morality had its origin in Europe, in the abandon- 
ment of that Christian teaching of which the Chair of Peter is the 
depository and exponent. That teaching had once given spiritual 
cohesion to Europe.... But, cut off from the infallible teaching 
authority of the Church, not a few separated brethren have gone 
so far as to overthrow the central dogma of Christianity, the di- 
vinity of the Saviour, and have hastened thereby the progress of 
spiritual decay”’ (§ 20). ‘“With the weakening of faith in God and 
Jesus Christ, and the darkening in men’s minds of the light of 
moral principles, there disappeared the indispensable foundation 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations by numbers are from the official 
English translation of the Encyclical ‘‘Summi Pontificatus,’’ as published in the 
Acta A postolice Sedis, XX XI, 538-564. The use of this recent important Encyclical 
as a basis for our leadership article, has not only the benefit that all matter needed for 
further explanations and proofs is available in one document, but also that the treat- 
ment may serve as an example for the utilization of other Papal pronouncements. 
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of the stability and quiet of that internal and external, private and 
public, order which alone can support and safeguard the prosper- 
ity of States” (§ 23). Hence, the ‘‘dissensions come not only 
from the surge of rebellious passions, but also from a deep spir- 
itual crisis which has overthrown sound principles of private and 
public morality’ (§ 24). Human erroneous principles and ideas 
have replaced eternal values. “‘Among the many errors which 
derive from the poisoned source of religious and moral agnosti- 
cism, we would draw your attention to two in particular.... The 
first of these pernicious errors. . . is the forgetfulness of the law of 
human solidarity. . .’’ (§ 26); the second ‘“‘is the error contained 
in those ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil authority 
from every kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being’”’ (§ 41). 
These errors may be designated by the terms, Racism and Stat- 
ism. 

Racism, according to the Encyclical, forgets and denies the 
human solidarity bound by charity, humanity redeemed by 
Christ as one unit, the oneness of the family under the fatherhood 
of God, and the one Church that rules and guides all men. It 
claims the priority and superiority of one State or race above all 
others, essentially as well as juridically. Hence, such a State 
aspires to be the sole arbiter in treaties to be made, to determine 
how they shall be interpreted, and whether they are to be kept or 
rescinded. It forgets that national groups do not break the unity 
of the human race, since constituent parts do not destroy the 
unity of the whole. Hence, patriotism does not preclude the uni- 
versal love and brotherhood of mankind. 

Statism asserts the independence of the State from God and 
every higher law, and makes the State the absolute master of 
man and all his faculties. All this is evidently in conflict with 
the teaching of the Church expressed in the Encyclical ‘‘Immortale 
Dei” of Pope Leo XIII, from which the present Pope quotes 
freely. Moreover, Statism suppresses the inalienable rights of 
the family, which as a component unit is prior in fact and order. 
These rights of the family are more fully stated and corroborated 
in the Encyclicals of Pius XI on Christian Matrimony and Educa- 
tion. 

In view of these great and fundamental evils now prevailing, 
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Pope Pius XII demands a reéducation of mankind, mental as 
well as religious. “If it is to have any effect, . . . it must proceed 
from Christ as from its indispensable foundation; must be ac- 
tuated by justice and crowned by charity” (§ 62). To bring this 
about is the present urgent task of Christian leadership. 

The existing evils are caused by the denial of eternal truths; 
the remedy lies in positive restatement of these fundamental 
truths and in living in harmony with them. Since it is a spiritual 
regeneration that is needed, not only must the mind be illumined, 
but the will also must be moved, and grace must strengthen and 
fructify both. Pulpit, forum, press, and altar must combine to 
achieve the desired objective. It belongs to Catholic Action, and 
hence the laity must fight in the front ranks under the leadership 
of the clergy. What follows hereafter is intended to enable them 
to do so prudently and successfully. Christian leaders will con- 
front two distinct masses of people: Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. The former will unhesitatingly accept the great truths of 
Christianity; the others will not accept Christ, but unless they 
are atheist, they will believe in God and His laws. Convinced 
atheists are very rare, and sometimes the removal of the cause of 
their resistance to God will also remove their atheistic attitudes. 
Hence, the pre-ambula fidei may be presupposed here.’ 


Plan of Instruction 


The main points of the Encyclical that demand attention in our 
consideration of Christian leadership may be grouped under two 
headings: world order and national affairs. 

(1) Wortp OrpEeR.—The Encyclical considers man in his 
relation to God and to his fellow-men. To reéstablish these 
natural relations in the minds and wills of all, it is necessary to 
impress the truths and spread the ideas of the solidarity, the com- 
mon origin, the rational nature of man, and consequently the bond 
of common charity. The Encyclical illustrates and confirms 
these truths. ‘“The first page of the Scripture. . . tells us how 
God. . . made man to His own image and likeness, . . . enriched 

2 The very existence and unity of God need demonstration to-day. Atheism, 
materialism, pantheism, dualism, monism, polytheism, ideotheism, theism, modern- 


ism, agnosticism, and Americanism, condemned by Leo XIII, all militate against 
these truths. Cfr. Vidmar, “Compendium,” pp. 21-27. 
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man with supernatural gifts and privileges, and destined him to an 
eternal and ineffable happiness. It shows us besides how other 
men took their origin from the first couple, . . . their division into 
different groups and their dispersion to various parts of the 
world” (§ 27). St. Paul proclaims that God ‘‘ ‘has made of one, 
all mankind, . . . determining appointed times, and the limits of 
their habitation, that they should seek God’ (Acts, xvii. 26). A 
marvellous vision that makes us see the human race in the unity 
of one common origin in God”’ (§ 28), the Father of all, associating 
men as brothers in one great family. The same Apostle ‘“‘por- 
trays for us mankind in the unity of its relation with the Son of 
God: ‘in Him were all things created’ (Col., i. 16); in the unity 
of its ransom. . . by Christ who. . . restored the original friendship 
with God. . . making Himself the Mediator between God and 
man” (§ 30). “To render such friendship. .. more intimate,”’ 
Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist and gave the command- 
ment: ‘Love one another, as I have loved you.’”’ These words 
should inspire “‘heroic charity and fraternal love in a world devoid 
of love and torn by hatred’”’ (§ 31). 

Our mutual interdependence is also shown by our common 
needs, which individuals cannot always satisfy. These needs are 
so evident that they are but rarely mentioned, and unfortunately 
not always considered. Billions of men must eat every day, must 
be sheltered and clothed. These are necessities without which 
man cannot exist. God liberally provided food. The earth 
could nourish fifty times its present population, but the food must 
be raised, processed, and distributed. All this is beyond the 
capability of mere individuals to perform. Shelter and clothing 
must also be provided. Not every country has enough raw ma- 
terial and labor. In some there may be a surplus of one or the 
other or both; in other countries there may be a shortage of this 
or that. If nations codperate, everything may be had in abun- 
dance and the distribution may be arranged. Where there is 
interdependence, there must also be mutual confidence. 

Hence, treaties and agreements must be sacred; international 
law based on the eternal law must be observed; changes in agree- 
ments must be made by mutual consent; unilateral proceedings, 
often unjust and vindictive, cannot be justified, because vindic- 
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tiveness is evil in itself. The bases of peace and harmony will be 
found in ‘‘the expectation and conviction that each party will re- 
spect its plighted word, the certainty that both sides are con- 
vinced that ‘better is wisdom than weapons of war’ (Eccles., ix. 
18), and are ready to enter into discussion and to avoid recourse 
to force or to threats of force in case of delays, hindrances, changes 
or disputes, because all these can be the result not of bad will, 
but of genuine interests in conflict. On the other hand, to tear 
the law of nations from its anchor in divine law, to base it on the 
autonomous will of States, is to dethrone that very law and de- 
prive it of its noblest and strongest qualities. Thus, it would 
stand abandoned to the fatal drive of private interest and collec- 
tive selfishness exclusively intent on the assertion of its own rights 
and ignoring those of others’’ (§§ 58-59). 

This situation so tersely described by the Pontiff exists no less 
in the liberal than in the authoritarian States. This is the 
problem that the present war is intended to solve in one way or 
another. But entirely independent of the final outcome of the 
war, provided the present attitudes continue, a solution will not 
be achieved. Because “‘the hour of victory is an hour of external 
triumph. . . but is in equal measure the hour of temptation. In 
this hour. . . the heart of the victor all too easily is hardened; 
moderation and far-seeing wisdom appear to him weakness; the 
excited passions of the people, often inflamed by the sacrifices 
and sufferings they have borne, obscure the vision even of respon- 
sible persons and make them inattentive to the warning voice of 
humanity and equity. . . . There is danger that settlements and 
decisions born in such conditions be nothing else than injustice 
under the cloak of justice’ (§ 61). The injustices of the dictated 
Treaty of Versailles would be repeated, and the last condition 
would be worse than the first. No spirit of prophecy is needed 
to foresee this. 

The international denial of morality is the natural consequence 
of the denial of the great Christian dogmas. What needs an 
emphatic restatement, in and out of season, are the articles of 
faith concerning God the Creator, Divine Providence, Christ the 
God-Man and Redeemer, and the dual nature of man. How 
could so many people forget these dogmas or so easily deny them? 
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Outside catechetical instruction, these dogmas are but rarely 
thoroughly explained to the faithful. 

Before we pass to the next topic, it may be observed that the 
Encyclical condemns Liberalism, the main vice in the so-called 
democratic nations, no less than the errors of totalitarian States. 

(2) NATIONAL AFFAIRS.—International relations cannot be 
perfected unless every individual State or nation puts its own 
house in order. God governs nations as well as the entire world. 
From Him rulers receive their authority, although they may have 
been elected or chosen by the people. ‘“Where the dependence of 
human right upon the divine is denied, where appeal is made 
only to some insecure idea of a merely human authority, and an 
autonomy is claimed which rests only upon a utilitarian morality, 
there human law itself justly forfeits. . . its moral force’’ (§ 44). 
This happens “‘whenever public authority disregards or denies the 
dominion of the Supreme Lawgiver, who, as He has given rulers 
power, has also set and marked its bounds”’ (§ 45). ‘‘No one can 
fail to see how the claim to absolute autonomy for the State stands 
in open opposition to the natural law that is inherent in man’”’ 
(§ 56). Confusion must be the result of such opposition. 

The State, although having authority under God, is not the 
master but the servant of its citizens, who respect its authority if 
exercised within the bounds appointed by God. The Encyclical 
states: “It is an error. . . to divorce civil authority from every kind 
of dependence upon the Supreme Being, the First Cause and Abso- 
lute Master of man and of society, and from every restraint of a 
higher law derived from God. . . .Once the authority of God and 
the sway of His law are denied in this way, the civil authority. . . 
tends to attribute to itself that absolute autonomy which belongs 
exclusively to the Supreme Maker’”’ (§§ 41-42). The re-assertion 
of this truth and its exemplification is the first step to a brighter 
future. According to Leo XIII (“‘Immortale Dei’), ‘‘it was the 
Creator’s will that civil sovereignty should regulate social life, . . . 
should facilitate the attainment in the temporal order by indi- 
viduals of physical, intellectual, and moral perfection; and should 
aid them (individuals) to reach their supernatural end’’ (§ 46). 

The citizenry of a State is distributed in four groups, each of 
which has its divine and natural rights, and is autonomous in its 
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own field. The welfare, protection, and promotion of all these is 
the duty of the State. These groups are the Church, the rulers, 
the family, and the vocational associations, religious and other- 
wise. The separation of Church and State, whilst not the ideal 
condition, seems to work fairly well in our country. In other 
lands, the relations between Church and State are laid down by 
Canon Law, or are regulated by Concordats. The Encyclical 
does not specifically enter into this topic. The relations between 
the Government and the citizens are outlined in the Constitution 
and the laws of the realm. ‘““To consider the State as something 
ultimate. . .cannot fail to harm the true and lasting prosperity of 
nations” (§ 48). Our form of government, being democratic, 
needs no further consideration at present, since democracy was 
the topic of a previous article.* 

The Encyclical places great importance upon the place which 
the family occupies in the State. Where the State arrogates 
dominion over the families, there is danger that “‘the primary and 
essential cell of society, the family, with its well-being and its 
growth, should come to be considered from the narrow standpoint 
of national power, and that it be forgotten that man and the 
family are by nature anterior to the State, and that the Creator 
has given to both of them powers and rights and has assigned to 
them a mission and a charge that correspond to undeniable natu- 
ral requirements” (§ 50). The modern State being an aggrega- 
tion of diverse families, entirely different from the ancient tribal 
nations, was formed by man; the family, however, was directly 
created by God. It is, therefore, prior in nature as well as in ex- 
istence, and cannot abdicate nor be forced to relinquish its in- 
herent, inalienable rights. Nor may the State wrest them away 
from the family, nor make it impossible for the family to exercise 
them freely. The Encyclical does not enlarge upon all the 
rights of the family, but it mentions explicitly the rights to the 
education, direction, and cultivation of the religious life of youth. 
It concerns itself with the flowers of citizenry that are to bear 
fruit in later years. Owing to the importance of this question of 
education and religious guidance, a considerable part of the En- 


3 See also this Review for November, 1939, pp. 134-143. 
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| cyclical refers to this subject. Catholic leaders cannot fail to see 


that some of the Pontiff’s words are directly applicable to our own 
public institutions of learning. In practically every college and 
university there are scores of educators that lead their pupils 
away from Christ: “That Christ from whom they want to alien- 
ate the youthful generations of the present day and of the future, 
is the same Christ who has received from His Eternal Father all 
power in heaven and onearth. He holds in His omnipotent hand 
the destinies of States, of peoples, and of nations. His it is to 
shorten or prolong life; His to grant increase, prosperity, and 
greatness. Of all that exists on the face of the earth, the soul 
alone has deathless life” (§ 53). Yet, how little is done to get 
rid of existing evil conditions! Parents are seemingly impotent 
unless they are backed by all Christians in a manner that 
politicians will understand. The second Encyclical of Pope Pius 
XII addressed to the American Hierarchy again speaks about the 
family and education, leaving no doubt in what direction Catholic 
Action should labor. The Encyclicals on Christian Matrimony 
and on Christian Education, both by Pius XI, plainly state what a 
reform of the family and the training of youth imply. Catholic 
leaders must insist that the Government does not interfere with 
the will of God in this respect. 

Vocational organizations, being partly regulated by religious 
laws and social agreements, are not mentioned or considered in the 
present Encyclical. We mention them here solely to make the 
enumeration complete. 

(3) TASKS FOR THE FuTtuRE.—In order to correct the existing 
chaos, a more secure and stable future for all is a primary neces- 
sity. A change is needed. An order founded on justice and uni- 
versal prosperity must be established. Such a future is promised 
by the powers that are. But the Pope asks: ‘‘Will that future. . . 
be better? Will treaties of peace. .. be animated by justice and 
by equity towards all...? Or will there be a lamentable repeti- 
tion of ancient and recent errors?’’ (§61). His answer is: ‘Safety 
does not come to peoples from external means, from the sword, 
which can impose conditions of peace but does not create peace. 
Forces that are to renew the face of the earth should proceed from 
within, from the spirit’’ (§ 62). 
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A renewal of the spirit is required. National and international 
life ‘‘must rest on the solid rock of natural law and of divine 
revelation. There the human legislator must attain to that 
balance, that keen sense of moral responsibility, without which 
it is easy to mistake the boundary between the legitimate use and 
the abuse of power’’ (§ 62). 

Although the present evils are partly caused by economic fac- 
tors, ‘‘their root is deeper and more intrinsic, belonging to the 
sphere of religious beliefs and moral convictions which have been 
perverted by the progressive alienation of the peoples from that 
unity of doctrine, faith, customs and morals which once was 
promoted by the tireless and beneficent work of the Church’’ 
(§ 62). ‘“The reéducation of mankind must be, above all things, 
spiritual and religious. Hence, it must proceed from Christ as 
from its indispensable foundation, must be actuated by justice 
and crowned by charity. The accomplishment of this task of 
regeneration, by adapting her means to the altered conditions of 
the times and to the new needs of the human race, is an essential 
and maternal office of the Church” (§ 62). It is a fight between 
the Kingdom of God and the reign of Satan. Meanwhile, mankind 
must not relax in its efforts to reconstruct a better economic 
order. 

A spiritual renewal by reéducation cannot be brought about 
instantaneously by revolution against lawful authority, but must 
proceed along established lines. Church and State must codper- 
ate in this renewal. Hence, it is an objective of Catholic Action. 

(4) RgEpUCATION OF MANKIND.—To renew the face of the 
earth, the Pope suggests several steps. 

(a) Preaching.—‘‘The preaching of the Gospel, by which is 
inculcated on men truth, justice and charity and the endeavor to 
implant its precepts solidly in mind and conscience, is the most 
noble and most fruitful work for peace’’ (§ 62). This dissemina- 
tion of truth should be done by the clergy and laity as opportuni- 
ties present themselves. ‘“That codperation in the spread of the 
Kingdom of God which. . . is effected in different ways, with vary- 
ing instruments, with manifold hard struggles, is a duty incumbent 
on everyone. . . called in baptism to the citizenship of the King- 
dom of God”’ (§62). Among the truths to be forcefully impressed 
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upon the world, the Pope mentions the following: the existence 
and providence of God, the power and rights of Christ, and the 
liberty and mission of the Church. 

(b) Living up to the Faith, and Defending It.—‘‘Tf living accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Church, laboring for its increase and placing 
its benefits at the disposition of that portion of mankind also 
which as yet has no part in them, mean in our days having to face 
obstacles and opposition as vast and deep and minutely organized 
as never before, that does not dispense a man from the frank, bold 
profession of our Faith. Rather, it spurs one to stand fast in the 
conflict even at the price of the greatest sacrifice’ (§ 2). Carry- 
ing on both shoulders can no longer be excused by prudence; it is 
anti-Christian and weakness. ‘Whoever lives by the spirit of 
Christ refuses to let himself be beaten down by difficulties”’ 
(§ 62). 

(c) Nourishing the Faith—A severe struggle needs extraor- 
dinary strength. Partaking in the Liturgy and prayer will pro- 
vide it abundantly. “Pray without ceasing; pray especially 
when you offer the Divine Sacrifice of Love. . . . Pray, you whose 
courageous profession of the Faith entails to-day hard, painful 
and not rarely heroic sacrifices; pray you, suffering and agonizing 
members of the Church, . . . and do not forget with the aid of a 
true spirit of mortification and worthy practice of penance to 
make your prayers more acceptable in the eyes of Christ. . . that 
He. . . may shorten the days of trial. . .’’ (§ 80). All you children 
of the Church, ‘‘when you receive in Holy Communion the Bread 
of Life, raise up your simple and innocent prayers and unite them 
with those of the Universal Church. The Heart of Jesus, who 
loves you, does not resist your suppliant innocence. Pray every 
one, pray uninterruptedly”’ (§ 81). 

(d) Catholic Action.—'‘From the movement of the Eucharistic 
Congresses. . . and from the collaboration of the laity formed in 
Catholic Action towards a deep realization of their noble mission, 
flow forth fountains of grace and reserves of strength, which could 
hardly be sufficiently prized in the present time, when threats are 
more numerous, needs multiply, and the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and antichristianism grows intense’ (§ 63). ‘This 
collaboration of the laity with the priesthood in all classes, cate- 
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gories and groups reveals precious industry, and to the laity is 
entrusted a mission than which noble and loyal hearts could de- 
sire none higher nor more consoling’”’ (§ 63). A leader imbued 
with the spirit of Christ is necessarily apostolic. 

A reéducation of mankind along these lines will produce lead- 
ers. ‘Numbers of fervent men and women, and of the young. . . 
consecrate themselves with the full ardor of their souls to the 
works of the apostolate in order to bring back to Christ the 
masses” (§ 63). In every part of the world they will lead the 
people along the lines indicated in the Encyclical. The United 
States will not be behind others. 

While this article was being written, the Encyclical “‘Sertam 
Letitie’’ addressed to the American Hierarchy appeared.‘ It not 
only gives a new impetus to leadership, but also recounts definite 
domestic problems—thorns in the crown—that should be attacked 
and eliminated, and recalls flowers that should be more intensely 
cultivated. These matters are of immediate concern and interest 
to us. These special tasks may well be added to the general 
duties already discussed. 

After recalling the progress of the Church in the United States 
during the past 150 years and praising the good that was done, the 
flourishing Catholic societies established, etc., the Pope thanks 
God and hopes that the praise bestowed “‘may not lead to slacken- 
ing, which might degenerate into sluggishness’” (§ 10).4 “The 
Christian, if he does honor to the name he bears, is always an 
apostle; it is not permitted to the soldier of Christ that he quit 
the battlefield, because only death puts an end to his military 
service’ (§ 10). Catholics must “‘permeate the marrow and the 
arteries of human society’”’ (§ 10). Exterior and material prog- 
ress is not enough; with it, faith must increase and the Com- 
mandments be observed. Forgetfulness of God is the root of 
many great evils. ‘“Thence arise immoderate and blind egoism, 
the thirst for pleasure, the vice of drunkenness, immodest and 
costly styles of dress, the prevalence of crime even among minors, 
the lust for power, neglect of the poor, base craving for ill-gotten 
wealth, the flight from the land, levity in entering into marriage, 


‘November 12, 1939. The numbers refer to the successive paragraphs in the 
official English translation published in the Acta A postolice Sedis, XXXI, 645-656. 
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divorce, the break-up of the family, the cooling of mutual affec- 
tion between parents and children, birth control, the enfeeblement 
of the race, the weakening of respect for authority or obsequious- 
ness or rebellion, neglect of duty towards one’s country and to- 
wards mankind”’ (§10). Itis remarkable and readily visible that 
the faithful observance of the rule of life of the Third Order would 
eliminate practically all evils mentioned in this list of vices. 

Having listed the evils, the Pope passes over to a program of 
action. He demands: religion in the schools (§ 10), a return to 
Catholic home life (§ 11), the extirpation of divorce with its evil 
consequences (§§ 12, 40-42), the elimination of mixed marriages 
(§ 13), the instruction of Catholics (§ 14), and the creation of 
favorable attitudes. Catholic instinct or attitude has lost greatly 
by the so prevalent secularization of every department of Chris- 
tian life. 

Whilst remedying evils, the Pope encourages us to continue in 
the higher education of the clergy and laity, to support our educa- 
tional institutions, to labor for a solution of the social problems, 
and to increase our charity (§§ 16-20). As special social prob- 
lems, the Encyclical points out the curtailing of unemployment, 
the improvement of the unions, and united and harmonious 
efforts to bring this about (§§ 21-22). ‘“‘No greater fortune can 
come to individuals, families and nations than to obey the Author 
of human salvation, execute His commands, accept His reign. ..a 
‘reign of truth and of life, a reign of holiness and of grace, a reign 
of justice, of love and of peace’”’ (§ 23). 

It is evident that a book would have to be written in order to 
comment in detail on this extensive working plan and the sugges- 
tions needed to make it practical and hopeful of success. The 
writer may return later to one or other of the problems. The 
great similarity between these two Encyclicals of Pius XII is 
apparent. 

Returning to “Summi Pontificatus,’”’ we notice that notwith- 
standing the many adverse conditions, hope and confidence in 
improvement are not lacking. In times of struggle and suffer- 
ing, ‘“‘he who remains firm in his faith and strong at heart knows 
that Christ the King is never so near as in the hour of trial, which 
is the hour for fidelity” (§ 76). ‘“‘Whatever We can do to hasten 
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the day. . . of peace. . . on this earth, We shall continue to do, ... 
above all trusting in God Almighty’ (§ 78). ‘‘God can do all 
things. . . .He holds in His hands human counsels and sweetly 
turns them in whatever direction He wills; even the obstacles 
are for His Omnipotence means to mould affairs and events and to 
direct minds and free wills to His all-high purposes” (§ 79). 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail’ in the end. 

After all, there are two ways of looking at world conditions and 
the future. We may look at them with human eyes and with the 
eyes of faith. The eyes of man seemingly foresee that a victory 
of the radical nations would be a victory for Satan, and that a 
victory for the so-called democracies would be a victory for jus- 
tice. The eyes of faith look deeper, and see in the Berlin- Moscow 
approach a plan for mutual destruction and realize that both sides 
in the conflict must be vanquished before a glorious resurrection 
of the Church and Christ’s principles can be expected. Not all 
combinations among nations are labors of love, some of them 
lead to destruction. We do not know the inscrutable plans of 
Divine Wisdom and Providence, but we do know that the anti- 
christian ideologies which possess men are sins against the Holy 
Ghost, and that He alone can lead men tothe truth. No human ef- 
forts can achieve that. Exterior force or war will only strengthen 
them. But there are in practically all countries other things that 
hamper the Church in her progress and life, and these things may 
be removed by a war in which all are losers in a material sense. 
In this way God may carry out His plans. 


























Answers to Questions 


Societies of Catholics Are Not Necessarily Ecclesiastical 
Organizations 


Question: There are in our city clubs and societies formed by Catholics 
and exclusively for Catholics. Some are for social and amusement pur- 
poses, others for the promotion of works of charity, education and 
culture. What I desire to know is, how far the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of pastor and bishop has control over such organizations of Catholics. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Catholics have the same civil rights as all other 
citizens who do not belong to the Catholic Church in reference 
to the forming of clubs and societies for the promotion of all 
legitimate purposes. They are in no sense of the term ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, even when the organizer or founder is a priest. 
Those civil organizations of Catholics are not under ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction as societies, but their life and their activities are 
under the general supervision that the Church has over the life 
and conduct of its members. It is the duty of the local Ordinaries 
and the pastors to watch over the life and conduct of individual 
Catholics as well as over organizations of Catholics in matters of 
faith and morals, and to correct them individually or as a body if 
they act contrary to Catholic faith and morals. Here the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church ends as far as civil organizations of Catholics 
are concerned. If a society has for its purpose the promotion of 
works of charity, may it collect alms and other contributions 
without permission of the ecclesiastical authorities? Since there 
is no official connection between a civil society of Catholics and 
the authorities of the Church, the society may prosecute its pur- 
poses independently of the authorities, saving the exception noted 
above as to conduct affecting Catholic faith and morals. Whether 
a civil society has or has not the right to collect alms, depends 
on the civil law of the place. Canon 1503 forbids private indi- 
viduals, both clerics and laymen, to collect alms for any charitable 
or ecclesiastical institution or purpose without the written per- 
mission of the Apostolic See, or of their proper Ordinary and of 
the Ordinary of the place where the collection is to be made. 
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Naturally the Church does not approve of private Catholic in- 
dividuals collecting alms for her institutions and works without 
authorization from the authorities of the Church, because other- 
wise great abuses might set in and deceptions might be practised 
and the Church would get the blame for it. 

Concerning the freedom of action of civil organizations of 
Catholics, there is an instructive case from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, November 13, 1920 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 
135). The Bishop of Corrientes in Argentina inquired of the Holy 
See whether he had any jurisdiction over the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which, as he thought, was something like what Canon 
707 of the Code of Canon Law calls a “‘pious union,”’ and as such 
under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary. Before the answer 
was given to the bishop, the Sacred Congregation had its consul- 
tors make a study of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in general 
and of the two branches, male and female, of the Society in the 
Republic of Argentina. The conclusion is that the Society was 
neither erected by ecclesiastical authority nor approved as an 
ecclesiastical organization or body, though both the Supreme 
Pontiffs and many bishops have praised and commended the 
Society for the excellent work it was doing in the field of Christian 
charity, religion, education, etc. It always remained a merely 
civil organization and managed its own affairs according to its 
own system of government and its statutes or by-laws. It has 
been the policy of the Society, as the study of the consultor given 
in the Acta Ap. Sedis shows, to keep in close contact and work in 
harmony with the bishops and the pastors, but because it is merely 
a civil organization of Catholics, there can be no ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over it as a Society. The Sacred Congregation re- 
minded the bishop that he has the right and duty to watch over 
individual Catholics as well as over organizations of Catholics 
that nothing may be done by them against faith or morals, and if 
anything in those matters needs correction, the bishop should 
attend to it. 


The Thirty Gregorian Masses for the Dead 


Question: Please explain the rules of the Church about the Gregorian 
Masses for the dead. Does it suffice to have the thirty Masses said 
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within a month in such a way that when the Masses are interrupted on 
some days several of the thirty Masses are said on one day? Why should 
it be of great importance that the Masses be said on thirty consecutive 
days, or has the Church legislated anything definite about the matter? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The thirty days’ Masses are named Gregorian after 
Pope St. Gregory I who ruled the Church from 590-604. The 
practice of remembering the deceased faithful with special 
prayers for thirty days after death is, according to the authorities 
on the history of Catholic liturgy, much older than the time of 
Pope St. Gregory. From the Saint’s writings it is evident that 
the practice existed in his time at his Benedictine Monastery in 
Rome, but there is no indication that he initiated the practice. 

The positive requirements for the Gregorian Masses are that 
the thirty Masses be said daily without interruption, so that if the 
priest who started to say them cannot continue, he must get 
another priest or priests to say them. They can be said for the 
dead only; it is immaterial whether the Mass of the day, a 
Requiem Mass, or any other Votive Mass is said. The only in- 
terruption that the Church allows is the last three days of Holy 
week. It is not lawful to accept Gregorian Masses and finish the 
thirty Masses in less than thirty days by having several priests 
say the Masses or, on Christmas, to say three Masses and finish 
before the thirty days are up. The Church approves of the 
Gregorian Masses introduced by the devotion of the people and 
their confidence that they are pleasing to the Divine Mercy for 
the liberation of the souls from purgatory. The official pronounce- 
ments of the Church are contained in two Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences of March 13, 1884, and August 24, 
1888 (Acia Sanctz Sedis, XXI, 254), and the Decree of the Holy 
Office, December 12, 1912 (Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 32). 

Our correspondent asks why it is of such importance that the 
Gregorian Masses are to be said on thirty consecutive days and 
in no other manner. The principal reason is that the people have 
offered the stipends with the condition that the Masses are to be 
said as Gregorian Masses, and the priest who accepts the offerings 
under that condition has made an agreement and is bound in 
justice to do what he agreed to. It is well known that the Church 
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in the matter of Mass stipends holds the priest bound in strict 
justice to fulfill the obligations he assumed, and if he foresees that 
he cannot comply with the obligation, he should either refuse to 
accept the Mass stipends or take care that the stipends and the 
obligation to say the Masses is transferred to another priest who 
is able and willing to meet the obligation attached to the stipends. 
Besides, there are many things in life which are not of great im- 
portance in themselves, yet when the law (for reasons which the 
lawmaker knows best) prescribes them under grave obligation, 
the persons subject to the law may not question the importance 
of the law. That is precisely what the Church has done about the 
Mass stipends in general and the Gregorian Masses in particular. 

Some moralists (e.g., Noldin-Schmitt, III, n. 329) are of the 
opinion that if a priest has inculpably broken the series of the 
thirty Gregorian Masses, for which he accepted an extraordinarily 
large stipend, he must begin the series over again because it is 
considered that he who received such a stipend bound himself to 
that extent. If, however, he received merely the ordinary stipend 
and he would have to repeat a large number of the thirty Masses, 
he would not be bound to start the series over again, because he 
should not consider he had bound himself to that extent in case of 
an inculpable error. These authors say it suffices to finish the thirty 
Masses and to say at least one Mass at a privileged altar or use the 
personal concession of a privileged altar in favor of the soul for 
whom the Gregorian Masses were to be said. The indulgence of 
the privileged altar is considered to be of special efficacy for the 
relief of the souls in purgatory. 


Concerning the Prayers after Low Mass 


Question: Is it true that Pope Leo XIII ordered the recital of the 
Prayer to St. Michael the Archangel because of a vision or private reve- 
lation he had about the great harm that the evil spirits were doing 
in the world at that time? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: The scholarly and saintly Pope Leo XIII did not need 
to have a private vision or revelation about the mischief that the 
evil spirits are doing on this earth. For centuries the clergy has 
at Compline recited the words from the First Epistle of St. Peter 
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(v. 8-9), in which the Prince of the Apostles warns us to be on 
our guard because our adversary the devil goes about like a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour. If we can judge from the 
history of events in the life of Christ’s Church, greater efforts to 
hamper the work of the Church are made at certain times, for the 
cunning and powerful evil spirits watch their chance and take ad- 
vantage of any and every occasion that offers them greater op- 
portunity to interfere with the work of the Church for the salva- 
tion of souls. It is not for us to demand to know the reason why 
God allows the evil powers to exert themselves against us His 
children, but the day will come when we shall know God as He is 
and in Him all His works. 

There are a couple of sources for the rumor that Pope Leo XIII 
had a vision in which he saw all the diabolical trickery of the evil 
spirits in the whole world, and how the good angels under the 
leadership of St. Michael fight against the devils. The Pope 
moved by this vision is supposed to have ordered the Prayer to 
St. Michael to be added to the other prayers after Low Mass 
(cfr. Theol.-prak. Quartalschrift, 1934, p. 161). The same review 
points out that there is no proof for such a vision anywhere in 
the literature of the time (1886), when the Prayer to St. Michael 
was added to the prayers after Low Mass. In an audience that 
an ecclesiastic had with Pope Leo XIII about the time when the 
prayer in question was prescribed, the Kélner Pastoralblatt (1891, 
p. 179), quoted by the Quartalschrift in the above-mentioned 
place, declared that the Holy Father spoke about the prayer but 
never made an allusion to the vision or gave it as a reason for 
adding the Prayer to St. Michael to the prayers after Low Mass. 
It is possible that Pope Leo XIII had been deeply moved through 
his study of Freemasonry and its devilish work against Christian- 
ity and the Catholic Church in particular, and for that reason 
thought it most appropriate to invoke St. Michael who, as the 
Holy Bible shows, is most active and powerful in fighting the evil 
spirits. In his Encyclical against Freemasonry, April 20, 1884, 
Pope Leo XIII speaks of the two kingdoms, that of God embracing 
the Church of Christ and all who from their heart desire to be 
united with it, and the kingdom of Satan made up of those who 
refuse to obey the divine and eternal law, condemn God, and have 
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many aims against God. “At every period of time each has been 
in conflict with the other, with a variety and multiplicity of 
weapons, and of warfare, although not always with equal ardor 
and assault. At this period, however, the partisans of evil seem 
to be combining together, and to be struggling with united ve- 
hemence, led on or assisted by that strongly organized and wide- 
spread association called the Freemasons. No longer making 
any secret of their purposes, they are now boldly rising up against 
God Himself’’ (“The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII,” 
New York, 1903, p. 83). 


Concept and Importance of Natural Law 


Question: Will you please explain what is meant by “natural law,”’ 
and whether the positive laws of the Church and of the civil governments 
pay any attention to it? Is it merely an academic and philosophical 
disquisition to talk about natural law, or is there some practical im- 
portance to it? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Weare so overwhelmed with church law and with civil 
legislation that it appears at first sight that there is not much 
room left for natural law. Concerning the meaning of natural 
law, we may say that “the rules of conduct which right reason 
manifests to us, and conscience, the voice of God, commands us to 
follow, constitute the natural law, which is a participation in 
human reason of the eternal law of God, willing that right order 
should be observed, forbidding it to be disturbed” (Slater, ‘‘Moral 
Theology,” I, p. 73). 

From the very concept of natural law it is evident that persons 
who do not believe in a personal God, Maker and Master of the 
universe, do not accept the existence of a natural law. All who 
receive the Holy Bible as the word of God must necessarily accept 
the natural law, for St. Paul teaches: ‘“‘When the Gentiles, who 
have not the law [of the Old Testament], do by nature those 
things that are of the law; these having not the law are a law to 
themselves: who shew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing witness to them, and their thoughts be- 
tween themselves accusing, or also defending one another”’ 
(Rom., ii. 14-15). 
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The Catholic Church in her legislation must necessarily pay 
attention to the principles of the natural law, because it is her 
own teaching that no law made by any human authority is a 
valid law if it contradicts the natural law. For what we com- 
monly call natural law is the law of God written, as the Apostle 
St. Paul says, in the heart of man by God. 

The civilized nations of the world have recognized at least some 
of the more important principles of the natural law, and even 
pagan nations that had preserved some tradition of the original 
knowledge of God did pay attention to the natural law. Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero are outstanding men who expressed 
some very remarkable ideas on the natural law, and they un- 
doubtedly influenced thoughts of men of their times and the 
legislation of their own countries, and indirectly of other countries. 
When the civilized nations gradually became christianized, they 
modelled their legislation more and more to conform to the 
principles of the natural law as interpreted for them by the 
divinely guided supreme authority of the Catholic Church. The 
various uncultured nations and tribes that in the course of cen- 
turies became Christian adapted their laws to Christian standards. 
Though eventually many nations fell away from the Catholic 
Church, and hated and despised the very Church that had raised 
them from abject barbarism, they carried with them many of the 
Christian principles of that Church and embodied them in their 
own laws. Notable among these are, especially in the United 
States, many principles of the natural law. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Roman Documents 
New Archdiocese of the District of Columbia 


The issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis, of November 25, 1939, 
carries the document by which Washington, D. C. (the City with 
the District of Columbia), has been made an Archdiocese. The 
parish church of St. Matthew in the City of Washington is to be 
the cathedral church. The two Archdioceses of Baltimore and 
Washington are to be united xgue principaliter under the name of 
the Archdioceses of Baltimore-Washington. Both archdioceses 
are to be under the jurisdiction and administration of the one 
archbishop. Canonical possession is to be taken of them in- 
dividually, the See of Baltimore having the honor of precedence; 
the habitual residence of the archbishop is to be at Baltimore in 
such a way that he may for part of the year live in the Archdiocese 
of Washington. 

There is to be only one archiepiscopal Curia for both archdio- 
ceses (in the City of Baltimore), one board of diocesan consultors, 
and one administrator during a vacancy. 

As to the clergy, from the moment that this Apostolic Consti- 
tution is put into effect, they shall be considered incardinated into 
that archdiocese within whose territory they are stationed. How- 
ever, the archbishop has authority to use the priests promiscu- 
ously and give them parishes in either archdiocese for the benefit 
of the respective archdiocese (Apostolic Constitution, July 22, 
1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 668). 


Radio Message by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to the Catholic 
University on November 13, 1939 

“It is from a heart full of paternal affection, beloved sons of the 
United States of America, that We address this message to you, 
telling of Our desire to have part in the Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tions of your magnificent Catholic University. 

“Our pleasure is all the deeper and more intimate for the fact 
that We have had the good fortune to see with Our own eyes— 


although for only a short time—the great work you have accom- 
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plished for the glory of God and the welfare of your country. 

“Founded in 1889 by the Bishops of the United States, during 
the Pontificate of that great patron of studies, Pope Leo XIII, 
your young University, full of vigor and promise, took its place 
in that long line of the most distinguished and venerable Universi- 
ties of the past. And, following their example in its adherence to 
the purest traditions of Christian thought, it attained such re- 
markable success that it was justly praised by Our immediate 
Predecessor of happy memory, as a fertile sowing ground of 
Catholic culture in the United States. 

“We are genuinely happy to make that praise Our own, trusting 
that in these turbulent days it may encourage and strengthen you 
to pursue the noble but arduous mission which the University 
fulfills. 

“The Christian education of youth was never of more decisive 
or vital importance than it is to-day, when we are faced with the 
bewildering errors of a naturalism and a materialism which are 
plunging the world into war—evidence in themselves of the hol- 
lowness of a philosophy built on purely human standards. 

“As we see these calamities multiply and intensify, we might 
well lose heart, were we not sustained by trust in the loving Provi- 
dence of God which gives strength and solace more abundantly as 
worldly confidence fails. 

“But our chief hope, after God, rests in the schools of Christian 
culture, old and new, among which stands your Catholic Uni- 
versity as a typical example, assigning in its zeal for truth the cor- 
rect place in its programs to natural science and metaphysics. 
mind and heart, past and present, reason and revelation. 

“Thus, in the austere retirement of your halls, alternating re- 
flection and study with prayer you will continue to train the 
young men of to-morrow to face false teaching and evil conse- 
quences as intrepid champions of those fundamentals of civiliza- 
tion which, enshrined in the Gospel of Christ and taught un- 
erringly by the Church, are truly spirit and life. 

“Inspired by this fair promise, the Catholics of the United 
States, and indeed every right-minded man, cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the extraordinary importance which to-day invests their 
already famous University, just as they cannot fail to be conscious 
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of the fact that its future prosperity is entrusted to their enthu- 
siasm, their prayers, and their codperation. Like the other re- 
nowned Catholic Universities of the United States of America, 
it is at once their pride in the present and their protection for the 
future. 

“And We for Our part—while expressing the warmest wishes 
of Our paternal heart for its progress—call down upon it the 
abundance of God’s blessing; with deep affection We bless the 
Episcopate of the United States, to whose enlightened zeal the 
University is a monument; We bless the professors, the students, 
and all the faithful, but especially those who in any way help this 
noble Institution to endure and flourish’’ (text as sent over the 
radio; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 676). 


Progress of the Cause of Beatification of the Servant of God, 
Catherine Tekakwitha, of the Indian Tribe of the Mohawks 

The Acta Apostolice Sedis in its issue of November 10, 1939, 
gives an outline of the life of this Servant of God, who was born 
at Ossernenon, near Auriesville, in the Diocese of Albany, about 
the year 1656. The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (1884), among other things, had petitioned the Holy 
See that the cause of beatification of the Jesuit martyrs, Isaac 
Jogues and René Goupil, and of the Indian girl, Catherine Takak- 
witha, be introduced (‘‘Acta et Decreta C. Plen. Balt. III,” p. 
LXIV). Later the Cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the 
United States and Canada and many Indian tribes with their 
chiefs requested the Holy See to beatify Catherine Tekakwitha. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Al- 
bany, conducted and completed the processus ordinarius in the 
years 1931-1932, and forwarded the acts to the Holy See. Now, 
the question was proposed in the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
whether a committee was to be appointed for the introduction of 
the cause of beatification. The Sacred Congregation voted in 
favor of the introduction of the cause of beatification if it was 
agreeable to the Supreme Pontiff. When the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation reported the vote of the Congregation 
to the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII approved of the decision of the 
Sacred Congregation and subscribed with his own hand the De- 
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cree for the appointment of a commission for the introduction of 
the cause (Sacred Congregation of Rites, May 19, 1939; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 619). 


Fees for Procurators and Advocates of the Sacred Roman Rota 
to Be Paid by the Parties Whose Cases Are Carried to the Papal 
Tribunal of the Roman Rota 


The document which deals with fees for procurators and ad- 
vocates will be of interest to all who in any way are concerned in 
marriage cases and other matters that are to be tried by the 
Sacred Roman Rota. The present document specifies the small- 
est and largest fees to be allowed to procurators and advocates for 
the various tasks ordinarily incumbent on procurators and ad- 
vocates for their clients. It makes allowance for special work 
that may have to be done, and provides that the head of the tri- 
bunal has the final decision as to the amount of fees due to pro- 
curators and advocates for both ordinary and extraordinary work 
done by them; they are entirely subject to the orders of the tri- 
bunal, and may not exact from their clients anything without the 
approval of the tribunal. There are also regulations in this De- 
cree regarding the time when certain amounts are to be deposited 
with the tribunal. If the parties are poor and are not able to pay 
the full amount of the expenses of the tribunal and the compensa- 
tion of procurators or advocates, the present Decree repeats what 
the Code of Canon Law prescribes about granting full or partial 
release of judicial expenditures and fees to procurators and advo- 
cates. If, by attestation of their own Ordinary, the parties are 
not able to pay for the judicial expenditures and fees, the Code 
in Canon 1914 states that they have the right to either partial 
or complete release from such payments. The tribunal itself 
appoints the advocate who is to defend the interests of the party, 
and he will be paid his fees from the treasury of the tribunal of 
the Sacred Roman Rota. The Church cannot and does not wish 
to deny the poor the benefit of the courts of the Church when their 
sacred rights and perhaps the salvation of their soul are concerned, 
as is the case in questions concerning the validity of marriage 
(Sacred Roman Rota, May 26, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 
622-625). 
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Encyclical on the Sesquicentennial of the Establishment of the 
Hierarchy of the United States 
The English translation of the Encyclical “‘Sertum Letitix’’ 
has already been published in most of the Catholic and many of 
the secular papers of the United States. Both the Latin text and 
official English translation are given in the November 25 issue of 
the Acia A postolice Sedis (XXXI1, 635-656). 


Books by Petro Ubaldi Put on the Index 


The books “‘L’ascesi mistica’’” (Mystical Asceticism) and ‘‘La 
grande sintesi’’ (The Grand Synthesis), by Petro Ubaldi, have 
been put on the Index of Forbidden Books by the Holy Office, 
November 8, 1939 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 680). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Rt. Rev. Msgri. Michael Curran (Archdiocese of Dublin), Joseph 
P. O’Toole (Diocese of Boise), Charles Duchemin (Diocese of 
Southwark). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Edward J. Maher and Patrick G. Mori- 
arty (Archdiocese of San Francisco); Patrick O’C. Culleton 
(Diocese of Peoria); Patrick Boylan (Archdiocese of Dublin); 
Walter Joseph Tobin and Thomas Michael Cullen (Diocese of 
Mobile); Joseph Moylan and T. James McNamara (Diocese of 
Savannah-Atlanta). 

Mr. Joseph F. Bartley (Diocese of Peoria) has been made Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great; Messrs. Albert 
Austin Gardiner (Diocese of St. John of Quebec) and John Carroll 
(Diocese of Mobile) have been made Knights of St. Gregory the 
Great; Mr. Vincent Leone (Archdiocese of Montreal) has been 
made Commander of the Order of Pope St. Sylvester. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of March 
Prayer: Its Meaning and Effects (Concluded) 


By CLement H. Crock 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
God’s Attributes Become Living Realities Only through Prayer 


“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’’ (Acts, ix. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our government still opens legislative meetings with prayer, but 
legislative body acts on expediency, or for profit. 
(2) Our present civilization is not Christian, but anti-Christian. 
(3) Catholics must set their own house in order through prayer. 
(4) The will of God does not militate against our own interests. 
(5) Originally, man conformed his will to the divine will. 
(6) We must again conform our wills to God’s through prayer. 
(7) God's will of sign. 
(8) With our wills weakened, we need prayer to supply our defects. 


From the beginning our United States Government adopted a praise- 
worthy custom of opening every legislative session of the Senate and 
House of Representatives with a prayer. A chaplain is appointed whose 
duty it is to open the session with a prayer for divine guidance in the 
proper deliberations that are to follow. But frequently the regrettable 
fact is this: after the chaplain has concluded his prayers, judging from 
the official record of their proceedings, only too many of our Senators 
and Representatives forget that only those are worth-while laws which 
are enacted for the welfare of the people in conformity with the will of 
God. And history has proved that every human law that is not in 
conformity with the natural or divine law is a vicious law in contraven- 
tion of the will of God. 

Flagrant violations of this principle are constantly brought to our 
notice—cases in which legislation is based upon the principle of busi- 
ness expediency or profit, rather than upon the unchanging principles 
of right or wrong or upon the Ten Commandments of God. Commonly, 
in these cases our legislators act true to form. Their official actions 
conform with their convictions in private life. And the same may be 
said of very many of the constituents back home whom they represent. 
In other words, the actions of most people to-day are no longer based 
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upon the will of God, but upon the will of man. And the will of man is 
only too often governed by one predominant thought, namely: “Is it 
good and profitable for me, or is it not?”” God’s goodness, together with 
all His other divine attributes, are no longer reflected in the private lives of 
individuals, and, consequently, also not in the deliberations of those who 
enact laws for the welfare of the population. This can only spell disaster 
for the individual and for the government in the end. There can be but 
one solution for effecting a change in present-day conditions, and that 
is to cry to the Lord, like St. Paul when calamities overtook him, and say: 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” In other words, we must pray 
that God’s attributes become once more living realities in the lives of 
peoples and nations. Let us to-day see how this can be effected. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


From the outset, let us recognize the fact, and frankly confess, that 
our present-day civilization is not Christian. On the contrary, it is 
anti-Christian, positively and unmistakably; it is materialistic, if not 
atheistic, to the core. As proof we need but to remind you of the rapid 
disintegration of our civil society, of our national life, which everyone 
can discern. All this is but a practical demonstration of the fallacy—or 
fallacies—upon which our social and national structures have been based. 
Thinking people in every nation in the world admit that a radical change 
is imperative. Anything new and untried, many say, is better than the 
present. But here is the danger: if wrong methods are employed, 
conditions may become worse. On the other hand, since everyone 
without exception is demanding a remodelling of society, we as Catholics 
and Christians are given a most favorable opportunity for disseminating 
truths which we know are as vitally important for happiness here on 
earth as in heaven. 


Catholics and Christians Must Set Their Own House in Order 


But, first of all, Catholics and Christians must set their own house in 
order. They must pray for the recovery of that profound faith which 
their forbears possessed in God’s unfailing goodness. They must pray 
that this divine goodness will again permeate their own hearts and souls, 
their own daily lives. They must pray that God’s attributes once more 
become living realities in their own thoughts, words and deeds. Forti- 
fied thus, we can go forth unitedly, like new apostles, and spread the 
doctrine that true happiness, peace and security even on earth will 
prevail just so far as, and no further than, God’s will is done. By our 
zeal and enthusiasm, people will then once more be convinced that our 
rigid Christian ethical system does not interfere with their best temporal 
interests. On the contrary, we must show the world that any political 
system not based upon this, our Christian system, rests on shifting 
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sands. And thus, sustained by all people of good will, we must labor 
more tirelessly than even the opposition, and introduce into our political 
and social life once more those characteristics which must distinguish all 
social living, if our civilization is not completely to disintegrate and die. 


The Will of God Does Not Militate against Best Interests of 
Anyone 


As stated in our previous discourse, all things that are, are good, be- 
cause they come from the hands of God. There is only one real evil, 
and that is sin. All other evils are relative, and are man-made. But 
once the proper order and relationship between the will of man and the 
will of God is restored, most of the evils that torment the world to-day 
will vanish. And we are doing no violence to ourselves when we con- 
form our wills to the will of God. On the contrary, we promote our own 
good interests as well. This is true for individuals as well as for society 
and nations in general. And while we should not base our obedience to 
God’s will upon purely self-interested motives, yet, this should serve as 
an additional inducement for conforming our wills to the will of God. 
We emphasize this latter point only to make it still more clear that all of 
God’s legislation is loving—impelled by love that is infinite, even if at 
times we may not discern the reasons or motives for some of the divine 
dispositions. For, how can the finite ever comprehend the Infinite? 
Even from past experience, we should long since have learned that 
God’s will is always best. In opposing God’s will, in placing our wills in 
opposition to His will, we proclaim that God does not know what is best 
for His own creatures. Nevertheless, only too many people continue 
to resent God’s law as an intrusion into our human affairs. Just as 
long as God’s voice speaks through His Church with approval of their 
actions, these people will praise her, but when they are reminded that 
they are acting contrary to God’s will, immediately such censure the 
Church for her criticism, and at once remind her in no uncertain terms 
that religion must not dictate to governments in secular affairs. 


Man Originally Conformed His Will to the Divine Will 


How different is all this from the original state in which God created 
man! From the beginning God endowed man with extraordinary pre- 
rogatives, not given to any other creature. He endowed man with 
intelligence and free will. Of the two, the will is the greater. For, 
when man wills anything, he is determining in many ways the future, 
showing himself to be master over events exterior to himself—events 
which often continue to have far-reaching influence upon human life and 
society. 

This determining influence upon human life and society was originally 
intended to be only good. But, alas, unfortunate man, endowed with 
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understanding and free will, abused his prerogatives, strayed from the 
right course, and not only lost many of his original privileges, but also 
obscured that singular gift and inclination towards virtue which had 
been implanted in his soul. Hence, since Adam’s fall, our mind and 
body do not always act harmoniously. Our knowledge has become 
fragmentary and defective. Our bodily impulses frequently resist 
the control of the mind. And unless they are continually suppressed, 
they will assert their supremacy by brute force. Thus, a perpetual war- 
fare seems to be going on within us. We are seldom perfectly at peace. 
At one moment we hate, and at another we love. The tendency con- 
stantly seems ever downward, begetting anger, hatred, contentions, 
pride, ambition, and almost every sort of vice. 

Yes, since the fall of Adam, we have become like wanderers, groping in 
the darkness to reach some distant light. Often the things that seem 
good become but snares that lead to discord and destruction. Our very 
senses have become so dulled and vitiated that we find it difficult at 
times to discern clearly what is for our own true good. We may look 
with pleasure on what seems good and attractive and desire it, without 
having the assurance that it is good in reality. And only too often do we 
find, when it is too late, that we have secured what is worthless—what 
leaves in its wake a troubled heart and a remorseful conscience. There- 
fore, “‘woe to you,” cries out Isaias, “that call evil good and good evil; 
that put darkness for light and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter”’ (Is., v. 20). 


No Worthy Law Opposed to Divine Will 


Here, then, my friends, we have the answer to those in high places 
who substitute expediency for justice. Here we have the answer for 
those who lead so many innocent souls astray with their doctrine of 
“healthy animal desires.” There can be no worthy law of expediency 
opposed to the law of God. There can be no healthy sensuality; there 
can be no healthy lies, no healthy hatreds. Virtue and morality still 
remain the only safe anchors to peace and happiness, to progress and 
prosperity, amongst individuals as well as nations. And virtue or mor- 
ality is nothing more than for man to conform his thought and actions, 
his will and desires, to those of the divine will. And what is the will of 
God? St. Paul givesthe answer: ‘This is the will of God, your sanctifi- 
cation” (II Thess., iv. 3). . 


We Conform Our Wills to God’s Will through Prayer 


But our Blessed Lord, in His loving kindness, knew only too well how 
weak our wills had grown, how prone to evil we all are. Therefore, 
Jesus again taught us how to pray in the Our Father, saying: “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven” (Matt., vi. 10). Here we pray that 
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God may help us to do His holy will as perfectly as our poor human 
nature will permit, keeping before us the examples of the Angels and 
Saints in heaven. For in heaven, as we know, everything is done ac- 
cording to God’s holy will. The Angels and Saints, so to speak, have 
immersed their wills into God’s holy will. This also we hope to ac- 
complish through prayer. 

In this, some accuse us of trying to change the will of God. Even on 
earth the will of God cannot be changed through our prayers or actions. 
But it is within our power to change our wills towards God. That is 
what is meant when we pray: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.”” For example, we know that God has a purpose in permitting 
wars, earthquakes, famines, floods, and pestilence. We know that the 
world is filled with disease, persecution, and numerous other misfor- 
tunes. But, as already stated, most of these evils are man-made, 
brought about through man’s disobedience to God’s will. In all these 
things we do not oppose God’s will when we use every lawful and honest 
means to be delivered from such troubles or afflictions. But, if in spite 
of all the means we employ, God wills that these afflictions should con- 
tinue, then should we pray: ‘‘Thy will be done,” and beg of God 
strength sufficient to be patiently resigned to that will. 


God’s Will of Sign 


There are, however, many things that God wishes us to do, but in a 
manner dependent upon our own free will and voluntary consent. St. 
Thomas calls this the will of sign, or of desire. As signs, God makes 
known to us this His will or desire through His Commandments, His 
counsels and inspirations. Besides the Decalogue, we have the Gospels, 
the teachings of His Church, and of all those who are His representatives 
here on earth, whether of Church or State. In turn, those who govern 
and we who obey, realizing how easy it is for us to err, should often cry 
out with St. Paul: ‘‘Lord, what wilt Thou have metodo?” And once 
we have acquired the faculty of conforming our wills to God’s holy will, 
we shall soon discover that something divine has entered into our lives, 
into society, and into our governments. For obedience to God’s will 
protects us from our weakness, our limitations, and the fickleness of our 
own wills. 

A little reflection will convince us of our many limitations. “We 
are fickle even about those things upon which depends the very salva- 
tion of our souls. We have spasms of piety and spasms of indifference; 
spasms of virtue and spasms of sin; spasms of happiness and spasms of 
despair; spasms of optimism and spasms of depression. Against all 
these the will of God saves us, because it is constant and sustaining. It 
transforms us from weak and vacillating cowards into heroes and hero- 
ines of God. It has made weak and timid Christians walk bravely 
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into the face of roaring lions and tigers, and the holy cry, ‘God wills it,’ 
has been behind the constructive and civilizing efforts of every great 
servant of the human race. It has translated the dreams of heaven into 
action for men on earth because men have heard: ‘Not every one who 
saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doth the will of My Father, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
This prayer has blessed the world in the past, and it can transform it 
again to-day if we but learn to say with sincerity and truth: ‘Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.’ ”’ 


Diagnosis and Remedy 


My friends, I trust I have not tired you too much with my words to- 
day. When a person is physically sick, the doctor immediately starts a 
diagnosis of the patient. He goes back and tries to locate the causes 
that lead up to the patient’s present sickness. We call this a “case- 
history.”’ To-day, the world is spiritually sick. To cure present-day 
ills, we must know and study the causes that brought the world into 
such chaos. Only then can we prescribe the remedy. This we have 
tried to do for you to-day. We now know the causes. We have also 
discovered the remedies for the ills of modern society. All we need now 
is the courage to apply those remedies. This courage will come through 
prayer. That is why our Holy Father, God’s own spokesman, ad- 
monishes us again and again to pray, pray, pray. For this cause Christ 
prayed, saying: “I pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from evil’’ (John, xvii. 15). 
And our prayers will not be in vain. For this we have the assurance 
of the same Jesus Christ, who solemnly declared: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say 
to you: if you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it to 
you” (John, xvi. 21). Amen. 


Passion Sunday 


Permanent Progress Possible Only through Prayer 


“Thy kingdom is a kingdom of all ages; and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations” (Ps. cxliv. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Twofold struggle for supremacy in the world. 
(2) The Christian’s answer. 
(3) God’s goodness still prevails in the world. 
(4) Prayer our unfailing weapon. 


Doctor Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, is 
quoted as stating recently before a distinguished group of American 
citizens the following: ‘‘The separation of Church and State is funda- 
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mental in our American political order, but, so far as religious instruction 
is concerned, this principle has been so far departed from as to put the 
whole force and influence of the tax-supported school on the side of one 
element of the population, namely, that which is pagan and believes in 
no religion whatsoever. Even the formal prayer which opens each 
session of the United States Senate and each session of the House of 
Representatives, and which accompanies the inauguration of each Presi- 
dent of the United States, would not be permitted in a tax-supported 
school.”” Here, my friends, we have a great scholar and patriot who 
points out to us at least one of the fundamental causes why the present 
world is not only spiritually bankrupt, but also mentally unbalanced. 
It is largely the fruit of a century of education without religion. For 
education should be for the purpose of developing all the faculties of man. 
The noblest of these are the intellect and will, the mind and the heart. 
When one of these is neglected, the other must suffer. And when the 
individual who is destined one day to guide the destinies of nations and 
peoples suffers, then ultimately all nations and peoples will suffer. And 
when nations and peoples suffer, there naturally follow great disturb- 
ances in the social and economic order. And the more the voice of 
God, speaking through His Church, is silenced or ignored, in the same 
proportion will social and economic disorders increase. In other words, 
there can be no permanent progress or prosperity without God. And 
the bond that unites man with God is religion; and religion, in turn, is 
expressed through prayer. Therefore, I have entitled to-day’s discourse 
as follows: “Permanent Peace and Progress Is Possible Only through 
Prayer.” Let me explain. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


We need not be old in years before we begin to realize that on all sides 
a painful and bitter battle is being waged between two antagonistic 
powers that seem to be constantly striving for supremacy. In short, 
it is a battle between God and Beelzebub, or Satan. The latter ap- 
peals to the pride and intellect of man, while God appeals to the heart of 
man governed by the intellect. The one points to the powers of man 
for the solution of all problems and difficulties; the other reminds us 
of the omnipotent God as the epitome of all goodness and happiness. 
Now, let us analyze the results of their struggles for supremacy. 

On the one hand, we must admit that in our day we have reached a 
peak of material progress unsurpassed by any other period of the history 
of the human race. Through the ingenuity of man, through his scien- 
tific methods and modern discoveries, we have, it seems, almost con- 
quered the elements, the earth, sky and sea. And like King Alexander 
the Great of old, we may be tempted to look up and weep because we 
have no other worlds to conquer. And yet, on the other hand, in spite 
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of all our boasted progress, we find the present world in a state of unrest 
and ferment such as was seldom found before in the history of mankind. 
Heads of governments are being dethroned; nations mistrust their 
neighbors and are arming themselves to the teeth for any eventuality; 
political corruption is running riot; economic conditions are in a state 
of confusion; domestic morality seems to be at a low ebb, and infidelity 
in marriage is looked upon almost as a matter of course. 

To solve these perplexing problems, various expedients have already 
been tried, and others are being proposed. New leaders have come 
forth with strange and untried theories. With subtle onslaughts, glib 
tongues and infectious pens, paganistic philosophers have pictured and 
are picturing to the world alluring lives of ease and apparent content- 
ment to be obtained by rejecting all Christian principles, which they 
term as mere “ecclesiastical despotism.”’ Their first aim is to subvert 
the mind of man from the spiritual by their subtle appeal to the lower 
cravings of human nature, the unleashing of which brings a temporary 
enjoyment to the carnal. And in their confusion, many mistake this 
temporary enjoyment for a new-found happiness. And their corrupting 
influence has received further impetus since rulers of nations have 
joined their forces with this rebellion against the Gospel plan of Jesus 
Christ. Asa result, we find whole nations who have rejected the Cross 
of Jesus Christ and its seven-way stream—namely, the Sacraments— 
and adopted instead atheism, Bolshevism, positivism, humanitarianism, 
Naziism, and other like isms for the solution of their individual and 
national problems. 


The Christian’s Answer 


Confronted with such consolidated and united forces, we as Christians 
are naturally inclined at first to quake before such a formidable foe. 
Where can we turn to look for a leader who will guide and direct, arm and 
equip, us for an attack on and successful combat with all these en- 
trenched forces of evil? My friends, that leader is still at our side. 
After calm reflection we quietly see the majestic figure of Jesus Christ 
appear once more upon the horizon. His entire work of redemption is 
based upon the personal relationship of the creature to his Creator. 
His teachings are based upon the principle of man’s personal responsi- 
bility to God. He demonstrated how man was to apply the divine 
plan to his everyday social and economic life. His entire Gospel is a 
Gospel of love, love of God and man. 


God’s Goodness Still Prevails in the World 


And when all the combined evil forces have spent themselves, God’s 
goodness, like His almighty power, will still-continue to prevail. Even 
now, in the realm of nature, God continues to rule and to govern. In the 
words of St. Bellarmine, even now God continues to exercise His sover- 
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eignty over all creatures, ruling and governing them as their absolute 
Lord. Should He withdraw His sustaining power for one moment, 
all created things would cease to exist. In the words of King David: 
“Thy kingdom is a kingdom of all ages; and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations” (Ps. cxliv. 13). Therefore, in every corner 
of the earth, whether His enemies admit it or not, God still rules. He 
rules and governs all by the participation of His essence, by His in- 
escapable and penetrating presence, and by the majesty of His power. 
He rules in heaven by the law of love. He rules on this earth among us 
either by the law of hope, the law of love, or the law of justice. He 
rules amid the faithful departed by the law of love or of promise. Yes, 
even among the damned in hell, God rules by the law of relentless and 
rigorous justice. 

But sweeter than all these is the rule of grace whereby God still gov- 
erns His faithful followers. The ties that still bind His vast army of 
Christian followers together are the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
These three virtues, in turn, assume innumerable forms in their outward 
manifestations. It may be a mere prayer lisped by a child, or the Te 
Deum of a St. Ambrose or a St. Augustine, a simple warning given by a 
Christian mother to her son, our loyal devotion to duty in our respective 
vocations, the sacred loyalty of Christian husbands and wives to one 
another, the sacrifice of her whole life by a nursing Sister or a teacher, 
the renunciation made by priests of all family ties—all these are but the 
outward manifestations of God’s goodness bestowed upon His creatures 
through faith, hope and love. 


Prayer Our Unfailing Weapon 


But all this still leaves unanswered the perplexing question: ‘“‘What 
can I do, what can we all do together, to combat the sinister forces of 
evil that threaten to engulf whole nations and lead them to certain 
destruction?” Man may legislate against war, but that will not eradi- 
cate from man’s heart the greed for power. We may place an embargo on 
arms, but still that will not banish animosities from the minds of men. 
No legislation has ever changed man’s mind. Therefore, what is 
needed is an antitoxin that will touch the marrow of the spirit, the 
heart of man, and kill for ever the virus of greed for power and prestige 
in defiance of every Commandment of the Decalogue. My friends, that 
antitoxin against all these evils lies hidden in the powers of prayer. 
God gave us a tongue to utter words of praise and thanksgiving. He 
left us a pair of knees on which to prostrate ourselves in humble sup- 
plication. He left usacontrite heart. In the words of the poet Tenny- 
son, 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of. 
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In the sight of God we are all sinners. In many things we all offend. 
Therefore, before we attempt a change of heart in others, we must first of 
all effect a change within our own hearts. Hence, every vicious inclina- 
tion that we curb, every sorrow that we express for our own misdeeds, 
every effort that we personally make for the promotion of decency, jus- 
tice, faith, religion, mercy and fidelity to duty, will prepare us the better 
for becoming instruments in the hands of God to effect a like change in 
the hearts of others. Then, having set our own house in order, we 
may turn to others and recommend them to God in prayer. 

Yes, let us emulate the early Christians who prayed for their enemies 
while the breath of devouring lions was warm on their faces. They 
prayed for the bloodthirsty Nero; they prayed for the ruthless and 
depraved Cesars. It was their prayer that brought light to the cata- 
combs—their prayer that caused lions to play with would-be martyrs. 
“More wars have been won at midnight Matins than on all the battle- 
fields of the world. More catastrophes have been averted by a decade 
of the Rosary than have been created by the Treaty of Versailles in the 
last twenty-five years.... Of more power than the insipid babbling of 
diplomats is the Christian method to cope with the present crisis.” 
Or, as Pope Pius XI expressed it: ‘We have a word we can repeat as 
many times as we may be asked what should be done by all those who 
desire the good, the peace, the general concord, and the general welfare 
of the whole Christian family.... Our word is that they should firstly, 
pray; secondly, pray; thirdly, continue to pray.’ And all this together 
is in conformity with the beautiful words of St. Paul to Timothy when 
he said: “I desire therefore, first of all, that supplications and thanks- 
givings be made for all men: for kings and for all that are in high sta- 
tion, that we may lead a quiet and a peaceful life in all piety and chas- 
tity. For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.”” Amen. 


Palm Sunday 
Human Society Can Become Reunited Only through Prayer 


‘He hath made of one, all mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, 
determining appointed times, and the limits of their habitation, that they 
should seek God’”’ (Acts, xvii. 26, 27). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Racism and Statism are called the two great sources of evil by the Holy 

Father. 

(2) Ractsm and its effects explained. 

(3) Its fruits. 

(4) Our remedy. 

(5) Christian unity not antagonistic to national unity. 

(6) Human society can become reunited only through prayer for divine 
light and guidance. 
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Religion, as we stated in a previous discourse, is that spiritual bond 
which unites the creature with his Creator, and prayer is its outward 
manifestation. And, since all goodness and all happiness come from 
God, we are inclined to believe that these same gifts are communicated 
to man through this same bond of religion. Perhaps this thought 
prompted the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, to 
declare in his recent Encyclical, “‘Sertam letitie,’’ addressed to the 
United States (November 1, 1939): 

“It is indeed true that religion has its laws and institutions to eternal 
happiness, but it is also undeniable that it dowers life here below with so 
many benefits that it could do no more even if the principal reason for its 
existence were to make men happy during the brief span of their earthly 
life.”’ In his other Encyclical, ‘‘“Summi Pontificatus,” addressed to the 
entire world a few days previously, the same Holy Father points out the 
two leading obstacles to the joy and happiness so much desired by every- 
body to-day. His Holiness classifies them as Racism and Statism, or 
Totalitarianism. Here we shall devote our allotted time to the first, 
namely, Racism, which is dividing human society into opposing camps. 
Then we shall suggest the remedy. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Racism is a rather new word in our vocabulary. It is somewhat hard 
to define. Broadly speaking, it is that conceited or exaggerated idea of 
superiority over other people entertained by a certain family, tribe, 
people, or nation, believed or presumed to belong to a distinct stock, 
lineage, breed, or culture, with common characteristics, interests, ap- 
pearance, habits, or the like. It is a doctrine directly opposed to the 
age-old belief in the unity of the human race, stemming from one com- 
mon ancestor. It is the glorification of one group of people to the ex- 
clusion of others. It is but one step removed from the deification of 
man himself. For such people soon become self-centered. To such 
the world appears much like a large spider web. Everything gravi- 
tates towards them. They stand in the center, with every pleasure, 
every comfort, every other creature forming the numerous strands 
which constitute the web around them. With such, self and not God is 
the ultimate end of all ambitions. Their laws, and not God’s law, are 
supreme. For such there is but one law, and that is self-gratification, 
be it in wealth, in pleasure, in lust, or in any other violation of God’s 
Commandments. In fact, such are soon led to the denial of the very 
existence of a Supreme Being, except in so far as it serves their own 
selfish purpose. 

Fruits of Such a Doctrine 


The fruits of such a pernicious doctrine soon become manifest. Man 
will no longer be able to approach his fellow-man as an equal. Inter- 
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course between groups and nations on an equitable basis becomes an 
impossibility. Yea, every norm of Christian morality must naturally 
collapse. That is why our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, declared in his 
recent Encyclical, ‘“Summi Pontificatus’’: ‘Before all else, it is certain 
that the radical and ultimate cause of the evils which We deplore in 
modern society is the denial and rejection of a universal norm of moral- 
ity as well for individuals and social life as for international relations; 
We mean the disregard, so common nowadays, and the forgetfulness of 
the natural law itself, which has its foundation in God, all-wise and just 
Judge of human actions.... The consequence is that the moral values 
by which in other times public and private conduct was gauged have 
fallen into disuse; and the much-vaunted civilization of society, which 
has made ever more rapid progress, withdrawing man, the family and 
the State from the beneficent and regenerating effects of the idea of 
God and the teaching of the Church, has caused to reappear the signs 
of a corrupt and corrupting paganism.” 

Then the Holy Father continues by deploring the sad fact that ‘“‘many 
perhaps, while abandoning the teaching of Christ, were not fully con- 
scious of being led astray by a mirage of glittering phrases, which pro- 
claimed such estrangement as an escape from the slavery in which they 
were before held; nor did they foresee the bitter consequences of barter- 
ing the truth that sets free, for error that enslaves. They did not realize 
that, in renouncing the infinitely wise and paternal laws of God and the 
unifying and elevating doctrines of Christ’s love, they were resigning 
themselves to the whim of a poor, fickle, human wisdom; they spoke of 
progress, when they were going back; of being raised, when they grov- 
elled; of arriving at man’s estate, when they stooped to servility. They 
did not perceive the inability of all human effort to replace the law of 
Christ by anything equal to it; ‘they became vain in their thoughts’ ”’ 
(Rom., i. 21). Then, “with the weakening of faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ, and the darkening in men’s minds of the light of moral principles, 
there disappeared the indispensable foundation of the stability and 
quiet of that internal and external, private and public, order which alone 
can support and safeguard the prosperity of States.” 


Our Remedy 


Here, my friends, we have the sad effects of so-called Racism. Here 
we have laid bare by our Supreme Shepherd a world bereft of God, of 
Christ as the Redeemer of the human race, a world without Christian 
charity and love. And where must we seek the cure to effect a radical 
change before complete chaos overwhelms us? The answer is: in the 
unity of man with God. The Apostle, St. Paul, heralded this truth 
to the world when he proclaimed to the Greeks that God ‘‘hath made 
of one, all mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, deter- 
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mining appointed times, and the limits of their habitation, that they 
should seek God”’ (Acts, xvii. 26, 27). ‘‘A marvellous vision,” exclaims 
our Holy Father in his Encyclical, “‘which makes us see the human race 
in the unity of one common origin in God, ‘one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in us all’ (Eph., iv. 6); in the 
unity of nature which in every man is equally composed of material 
body and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of the immediate end 
and mission in the world; in the unity of dwelling place, the earth, of 
whose resources all men can by natural right avail themselves, to sustain 
and develop life; in the unity of the supernatural end, God Himself, 
to whom all should tend; in the unity of means to secure that end.” 
To the true Christian, then, God and not the individual must be the 
center of attraction. All other creatures must form the various strands 
of this web, which is worldwide in scope, and everything must gravitate 
towards the center, which is God, the Creator and Redeemer of us all. 
And the bond that must unite us with God and with one another is the 
bond of charity and of love. For, says Christ: ‘This is My command- 
ment that you love one another” (John, xv. 12). 


Christian Unity Not Antagonistic to National Unity 


On the contrary, says our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII: “The 
nations, despite a difference of development due to diverse conditions 
of life and of culture, are not destined to break the unity of the human 
race, but rather to enrich and embellish it by the sharing of their own 
peculiar gifts and by the reciprocal interchange of goods which can be 
possible and efficacious only when a mutual love and a lively sense 
of charity unite all the sons of the same Father and all those redeemed 
by the same Divine Blood. The Church of Christ cannot and does not 
think of deprecating or disdaining the particular characteristics which 
each people, with jealous and intelligible pride, cherishes and retains as 
a precious heritage. Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing 
love, deeply felt and practised, and not the unity which is exclusively 
external and superficial and by that very fact weak.” 

Then, lest someone accuse us of preferring a universal Christian 
brotherhood to national patriotism, the same Holy Father makes this 
observation: ‘Nor is there,’ he says, “any fear lest the consciousness 
of universal brotherhood aroused by the teaching of Christianity, and 
the spirit which it inspires, be in contrast with love of traditions or the 
glories of one’s fatherland, or impede the progress of prosperity or legiti- 
mate interests. For that same Christianity teaches that the exercise 
of charity must follow a God-given order, yielding the place of honor in 
our affections and good works to those who are bound to us by special 
ties. Nay, the Divine Master Himself gave an example of this prefer- 
ence for His own country and fatherland, as He wept over the coming 
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destruction of the Holy City. But legitimate and well-ordered love of 
our native country should not make us close our eyes to the all-embracing 
nature of Christian charity, which calls for consideration of others and 
of their interests in the pacifying light of love.” 


Reunion of Human Society through Prayer 


From these observations it becomes ever more clear that we have in 
this world of to-day two schools of thought, both perhaps well-inten- 
tioned but both differing greatly in their methods of approach in trying 
to solve the perplexing problems that face a distracted world in our age. 
The one places every confidence in the ingenuity of man, while the other 
relies primarily upon the power of God to intervene in our behalf. 
Many are beginning to admit ruefully that man has tried to find a 
solution without God and has failed miserably. Thinking men from 
all walks of life are coming to the inevitable conclusion that it is not so 
much economic bankruptcy as spiritual bankruptcy that lies at the 
bottom of our difficulties. 


Therefore, we need light from above to guide us. And this light God 
has promised us through prayer. For when we commune with God in 
the quiet sanctuary of prayer, we are far removed from the distractions 
of the world. There God sheds over our minds the shining rays of His 
graces and the warming embers of His love. There He dispels the 
darkness of sin and of ignorance, and disperses the clouds of passion and 
of prejudice. There He enlightens our minds to holy faith, and makes 
known to us the hidden things of God. There we feel the majesty and 
greatness of God. There we realize the littleness and nothingness of 
man. There we learn how foolish it is for man to be proud, and humbly 
acknowledge our dependence upon Him who holds within the palms 
of His hands the destinies of peoples and nations. The sufferings and 
trials we must endure here, will seem short and sweet when viewed in 
the light of eternity. Then, in answer to our prayer: “Out of the 
depths have I cried to Thee, O Lord,’”’ Jesus will answer once more: 
‘Peace be to you.”” Once more He will stretch forth His sacred hands 
in benediction to help us as He once did to Peter, and we shall then 
triumphantly walk with Him over the turbulent waters which threaten 
to engulf us. For He Himself has given the assurance, saying: “If you 
know how to give good things to those you love, how much more will 
the Father, who gives good things to those who ask!’’ Amen. 
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Good Friday 


National and International Peace and Concord Possible Only 
with the Recognition of Our Divine Saviour upon the Cross 
and through Prayer 





“He that thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (I Cor., 
x. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) People divided in opinion at the foot of the Cross. 
(2) Meaning of Statism and its evil effects in general. 
(3) Evil effects of Statism in a nation. 
(4) Evil effects of Statism in international relations. 
(5) Our remedy is recognition of and obedience to the natural and moral 
laws. 
(6) A spiritual awakening needed through prayer. 
(7) A spiritual awakening needed through prayer at the foot of the Cross. 


During the Forty Days of Lent, now rapidly drawing to a close, and in 
particular on Good Friday, untold millions of faithful and devout Chris- 
tians are seen making the Way of the Cross. As they pass from Station 
to Station, they try to recreate in their minds the sad scenes which cul- 
minated in the cruel death of Christ on Calvary. And every time I re- 
call the sad scenes of that first Good Friday afternoon, one phase of that 
picture seems to stand out above all others. It is the sharp cleavage or 
division that existed to the bitter end between Christ and His followers, 
on the one hand, and those who opposed our Blessed Saviour, on the 
other. The latter group comprised the leaders of a proud and stubborn 
race, supported by the strong arm of the State. Their cause had ap- 
parently triumphed with the Crucifixion of Christ on Calvary. 

Now, my friends, this cleavage or division has continued on down 
through the centuries. 

In our previous discourses we reminded you of two schools of thought, 
each of which is striving for supremacy at this present time. Both, 
perhaps, are well-intentioned, but they are poles apart in their methods 
of trying to solve the present-day problems haunting a bewildered world. 
The one school centers all its efforts solely in man, while the other 
centers all power in God, and relies upon the resourcefulness of man only 
in so far as his efforts are governed by God’s decrees. In the final 
analysis, it has now become a struggle between the forces of God and of 
anti-God. The evils that flow from the latter tendency have developed 
into a double-headed monster. In his recent Encyclical, “Summi 
Pontificatus,’”” Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, classifies them as Ra- 
cism and Statism. The first of these was spoken of in our last discourse. 
We shall take up Statism to-day, and show how national and inter- 
national peace and concord can be restored only with the recognition of 
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the Saviour of the world, and through contrite and humble prayer at the 
foot of the Cross. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


Like the word, “‘Racism,”’ so “Statism” is rather a new word to many. 
And what does it mean? In the words of Pope Pius XII: “It is the 
error contained in those ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil 
authority from every kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being— 
First Source and absolute Master of man and of society—and from every 
restraint of a higher law derived from God as from its First Source. 
Thus, they accord the civil authority an unrestricted field of action that 
is at the mercy of the changeful tide of human will, or of the dictates of 
casual historical claims, and of the interests of a few.” 


Evil Effects in General 


With this false assumption of power by rulers of governments, we are 
brought face to face with the many grave problems that plague all 
nations to-day. For, says the same Holy Father: 


“Once the authority of God and the sway of His law are denied in 
this way, the civil authority as an inevitable result tends to attribute 
to itself that absolute autonomy which belongs exclusively to the 
Supreme Maker. It destroys the very thought of a personal re- 
sponsibility to a personal God. It puts itself in the place of the 
Almighty and elevates the State or group into the last end of life, the 
supreme criterion of the moral and juridical order, and therefore for- 
bids every appeal to the principles of natural reason and of the 
Christian conscience. 

“It is quite true that power based on such weak and unsteady 
foundations can attain at times, under chance circumstances, ma- 
terial successes apt to arouse wonder in superficial observers. But 
the moment comes when the inevitable law triumphs, which strikes 
down all that has been constructed upon a hidden or open dispropor- 
tion between the greatness of the material and outward success, and 
the weakness of the inward value and of its moral foundation. Such 
disproportion exists whenever public authority disregards or denies 
the dominion of the Supreme Lawgiver, who, as He has given rulers 
power, has also set and marked its bounds.” 


How contrary all this is to the Christian concept of the governing 
power of the State! According to the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
(‘‘Immortale Dei’’), “it was the Creator’s will that civil sovereignty 
should regulate social life after the dictates of an order changeless in its 
universal principles; should facilitate the attainment in the temporal 
order, by individuals, of physical, intellectual and moral perfection; 
and should aid them to reach their supernatural end.’”’ ‘‘Hence,”’ de- 
clares Pope Pius XII, “it is the noble prerogative and function of the 
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State to control, aid and direct the private and individual activities of 
national life that they converge harmoniously towards the common good. 
That good cannot be defined according to the material prosperity of 
society, but rather it should be defined according to the harmonious 
development and the natural perfection of man. To consider the State 
as something ultimate, to which everything else should be subordinated 
and directed, cannot fail to harm the true and lasting prosperity of 
nations.” 


Evils Suffered by Individuals of Such Nations 


When heads of States arrogate to themselves such absolute and su- 
preme authority, every citizen in that nation will naturally suffer. 
Under such a rule Christian civilization and Christian ideals cannot long 
endure. For a time, says the Holy Father, ‘age-old Christian tradi- 
tions, on which the people have been nurtured, remain still deeply, even 
if unconsciously, rooted in their hearts.”’ Realizing this, and to hasten 
the new order of things, these evil forces center their primary attack 
upon the very core and first cell of human society, namely, the family, 
and upon the education of the youth. In the words of Pope Pius XII: 
“The education of the new generation in that case would not aim at the 
balanced and harmonious development of the physical powers and of all 
the intellectual and moral qualities, but at a one-sided formation of those 
civic virtues that are considered necessary for attaining political success, 
while the virtues which give society the fragrance of nobility, humanity 
and reverence would be inculcated less, for fear they should detract from 
the pride of the citizen.”’ 

Under such circumstances, falsehood will eventually prevail in such 
nations over Christian ideals. And while falsehood in an individual is a 
sin, ina nation itisacalamity. For example, says Bishop Hunt: 


“Theft is sinful; so is injustice of all kinds. Drunkenness is a 
most loathesome sin. Sex impurity in its many forms is a terrible 
sin, exacting a tragic toll of weakness, of misery, of disease, of de- 
generacy. Murder, of course, is sinful, with its destruction of inno- 
cent human life, of life that cannot be restored. 

“Yet, dreadful though these sins are, there is something worse, 
worse for society and for civilization. It is the state of mind which 
fails to recognize these sinsassins. The sinner guilty of falsehood and 
theft, of drunkenness and impurity and so on, can be forgiven. But 
let it not be forgotten, there is no forgiveness of evil conduct unless 
the sinner recognizes that his conduct has been evil. And there is no 
such recognition unless there are ideals. When men and nations lose 
their ideals, therefore, they have left no impulse to reform. They go 
from bad to worse. Isolated sins of falsehood and theft become 
wholesale falsehood and theft. Instead of occasional sins of indi- 
viduals, there follows a deluge of those crimes. This is the state a 
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nation will drift into when it has forsaken the Christian scheme of 
things.” 


In his Encyclical, “Sertam letitiz,” addressed to our own country, 
Pope Pius XII inserts paternal words of warning and sums up all these 
evils by saying: ‘“Thence arise immoderate and blind egoists, the thirst 
for pleasure, the vice of drunkenness, immodest and costly styles in dress, 
the prevalence of crime even among minors, the lust for power, neglect of 
the poor, base craving for ill-gotten wealth, the flight from the land, 
levity in entering into marriage, divorce, the break-up of the family, the 
cooling of mutual affection between parents and children, birth control, 
the enfeeblement of the race, the weakening of respect for authority or 
obsequiousness, rebellion, neglect of duty towards one’s country and 
towards mankind.”’ 


Evils Become International in Scope 


And once Christian ideals have vanished from within a nation, the evil 
consequences thereof soon become international in scope. For, as our 
Holy Father further states: “If the Commandments of God are 
spurned, not only is it impossible to attain that happiness which extends 
beyond the brief span of time which is allotted to earthly existence, but 
the very basis upon which rests true civilization is shaken, and naught 
is to be expected but ruins over which belated tears must be shed. 
How, in fact, can the public weal and the glory of civilized life have any 
guarantee of stability when right is subverted and virtue despised and 
decried ?”’ 

Therefore, ‘‘the idea which credits the State with unlimited authority 
is not simply an error harmful to the internal life of nations, to their 
prosperity, and to the larger and well-ordered increase in their well- 
being, but likewise it injures the relations between peoples, for it breaks 
the unity of supra-national society, robs the law of nations of its founda- 
tion and vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights, and impedes agree- 
ment and peaceful intercourse.’’ And, in the words of the Most Rev. 
Duane G. Hunt, when such conditions prevail: ‘Gone is the respect for 
human rights, for liberty, for prosperity, even for life itself; gone is 
respect for home and family; gone is respect for everything sacred and 
holy. For Christian ideals there have been substituted the standards of 
the jungle.” 

Our Remedy 


Against such combined evil forces, now entrenched in the national life 
of many States, what can we do—what must we do? My friends, all 
Christians must forget their differences, they must rally their divided 
forces, and do battle in every land. Our purpose or objective must be, 
not to destroy national unity, but to destroy international disunity. 
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We acknowledge the fact that, in the Providence of God, people scattered 
over the face of the globe have been grouped into national units. For, 
in the words of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, ‘‘a disposition of the 
divinely sanctioned natural order divides the human race into social 
groups, nations or States, which are mutually independent in organiza- 
tion and in the direction of their internal life. But for all that, the 
human race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth directed to the good of all nations and ruled 
by special laws which protect its unity and promote its prosperity.”’ 
To further the well-being of the nation, the citizen must sacrifice of his 
time, of his money in just taxes for his nation’s support, and even life 
itself for its defense. ‘Goods, blood, it can demand,’’ says the Holy 
Father, “‘but the soul redeemed by God, never! No, Venerable Breth- 
ren,” he continues, “safety does not come to peoples from external 
means, from the sword, which can impose conditions of peace but does 
not create peace. Forces that are to renew the face of the earth should 
proceed from within, from the spirit.”’ 


A Spiritual Awakening Needed 


Therefore, my friends, a spiritual awakening is what the troubled 
world needs most to-day. Man, in his private and personal actions, as 
well as those who govern the destinies of nations, must again recognize 
in prayerful humility the existence of a Supreme Lawgiver. Rulers of 
nations, as well as individuals, must once again hearken to the voice of 
God speaking through His Church and visible representative here on 
earth. ‘Accordingly,’ continues the Holy Father, “We, as representa- 
tive on earth of Him who was proclaimed by the Prophet the ‘Prince of 
Peace’ (Is., ix. 6), appeal to the rulers of the peoples, and to those who 
can in any way influence public life, to let the Church have full liberty to 
fulfil her rdle as educator by teaching men truth, by inculcating justice 
and inflaming hearts with the Divine Love of Christ. . . . Taught precisely 
by the sad failure of human expedients to stave off the tempest that 
threatens to sweep civilization away, many turn their gaze with renewed 
hope to the Church, the rock of truth and of charity, that Chair of Peter 
from which, they feel, can be restored to mankind that unity of religious 
teaching and of the moral code which of old gave consistency to pacific 
international relations.” 


Her Mission Principally Spiritual 


And while her mission is spiritual, the temporal well-being of people 
has been the Church’s constant concern as well. She is not concerned 
directly in any particular form of government. She can carry on her 
divine mission under any just form of government, be it a kingdom, a 
democracy, or an autocracy. For, says Pope Pius XII, “the Church 
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preaches and inculcates obedience and respect for earthly authority 
which derives from God its whole origin and holds to the teaching of her 
Divine Master who said: ‘Render therefore to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s’ (Matt., xxii. 21); she has no desire to usurp, and sings in the 
liturgy: ‘He takes away no earthly realms who gives us the celestial’ 
(Hymn, Feast of the Epiphany). She does not suppress human energies, 
but lifts them up to all that is noble and generous and forms characters 
which do not compromise with conscience. Nor has she who civilizes the 
nations ever retarded the civil progress of mankind, at which on the 
contrary she is pleased and rejoices with a mother’s pride. The end of 
her activity was admirably expressed by the Angels over the cradle of 
the Word Incarnate, when they sang of glory to God and proclaimed 
peace to men of good will: ‘Glory to God in the highest; and on earth 
peace to men of good will’ (Luke, ii. 14).” 

Yes, my friends, that covenant of peace between God and men of good 
will that was promised in Bethlehem, was sealed and ratified with the 
blood of the Saviour on Good Friday. Jesus, by His Supreme Sacrifice, 
demonstrated to the world that He loves us all, that He died for us all, 
irrespective of race or nationality. Even for His enemies did He pray: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do’! Here, there- 
fore, at the foot of the Cross we should join our humble prayers with 
those of the Holy Father and implore Our Redeemer for the speedy dawn 
of that new day which will bring peace and good will among all peoples 
and nations. And may those who oppose God’s way to peace, and who 
proudly feel secure in their present uncertain position, take to heart the 
warning words of St. Paul when he says: ‘He that thinketh himself to 
stand, let him take heed, lest he fall’”’ (I Cor., x. 12)! Amen. 


Easter Sunday 


As the Resurrection Gave Us Hope, So the Christian Family 
and Prayer Are Our Hope for a Better Future 


“Then they cried to the Lord in their affliction: and He delivered them out 
of their distresses’”’ (Ps. evi. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our Holy Father appeals to all Christians to unite to combat the pres- 
ent-day forces of evil. 
(2) The preservation of Christian family life is our first hope for the 
future. 
(3) Therefore, another Christian Crusade is the task before us. 
(4) Prayer our last and greatest weapon to assure success. 


The disciples of Christ had been scattered and forced to seek refuge in 
hiding, while their Leader had been shamefully executed on Golgotha. 
Their ideals had been blasted, and their cause seemed hopelessly lost. 
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What a surprise, then, when on the third day their Master once more 
stood calmly before them and spoke the consoling words: ‘‘Peace be to 
you!” Thus briefly is bridged the moment when the world was left in 
confusion and the enemies of Christ momentarily gloried in their triumph. 
My friends, to-day once more out of the maze of a world bordering on 
madness and rushing towards the brink of complete chaos, and rising 
above the bedlam of confused voices of the masses, has recently come 
forth another ‘Peace be with you”’ message from the Father of Christen- 
dom, the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. It was the voice of Pope Pius 
XII, speaking in the name of the Prince of Peace to the whole world 
through his first Papal Encyclical. In it he stressed the need of unity in 
human society as against the errors of Racism and Statism, of which we 
spoke in our previous two discourses. While the Holy Father directed 
his words principally ‘‘to our Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries in peace and commun- 
ion with the Apostolic See,” his now famous Encyclical was also ad- 
dressed to the entire Catholic world. He also voiced an appeal to ‘‘those 
who, not belonging to the visible body of the Catholic Church, have 
given noble and sincere expression to their appreciation of all that unites 
them in love for the Person of Christ or in belief in God. We wish to 
express our gratitude to them all. We entrust them one and all to the 
protection and to the guidance of the Lord, and we assure them solemnly 
that one thought only fills our mind: to imitate the example of the 
Good Shepherd in order to bring true happiness to all men: “That they 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.’ ”’ 

Then, having stressed the principal evils of the times, the Holy Father 
points out two principal sources from which we might draw hope for a 
better future. The first is the protection of the purity and sanctity of 
family life, and the other is prayer. These we shall consider now. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


As all human laws look for their binding force to the natural, divine, or 
moral laws upon which they must be based, so, in like manner, every 
State or government can claim recognition only when it safeguards the 
first unit of human society, namely, the family and its sanctity. For, 
“is not God,” asks the Holy Father, “the Source and Giver of law? Is 
He not the inspiration and the reward of virtue, with none like unto Him 
among lawgivers? (cfr. Job, xxxvi. 22). This, according to the admis- 
sion of all reasonable men, is everywhere the bitter and prolific root of 
evils: the refusal to recognize the Divine Majesty, the neglect of the 
moral law whose origin is from heaven, or that regrettable inconstancy 
which makes its victims waver between the lawful and the forbidden, 
between justice and iniquity.”’ 
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Then, pointing out how happy home life is the forerunner of a happy 
society or State, Pope Pius XII continues: ‘“‘What can there be on 
earth more serene and joyful than the Christian family? Taking its 
origin at the altar of the Lord, where love has been proclaimed a holy and 
indissoluble bond, the Christian family in the same love, nourished by 
supernal grace, is consolidated and receives increase. There is ‘marriage 
honorable in all and the nuptial bed undefiled’ (Heb., xiii. 4); tranquil 
walls resound with no quarrelling voices, nor do they witness the secret 
martyrdom which comes when hidden infidelity is laid bare; unquestion- 
ing trust turns aside the slings of suspicion; sorrow is assuaged and joy 
is heightened by mutual affection. 

“Within those sacred precincts children are considered not heavy 
burdens but sweet pledges of love; no reprehensible motive of convenience, 
no seeking after sterile pleasure, brings about the frustration of the gift of 
life nor causes to fall into disuse the sweet names of brother and sister. 
The members of the Christian family, neither querulous in adversity nor 
ungrateful in prosperity, are ever filled with confidence in God, to whose 
sway they yield willing obedience, in whose will they acquiesce, and upon 
whose help they wait not in vain. ...That this capital point of Catholic 
doctrine is of great value for the solidity of the family structure, for the 
progress and prosperity of civil society, for the healthy life of the people 
and for civilization that its light may not be false, is a fact recognized 
even by no small number of men who, though estranged from the 
Faith, are entitled to respect for their political acumen.” 

Then our Holy Father warns those who dare to violate the sanctity of 
family life, the first unit of human society. For, says he, ‘‘just as home 
life, when the law of Christ is observed, flowers in true felicity, so when 
the Gospel is cast aside, does it perish miserably and become desolate by 
vice.’ And once this sacred contract is violated, man throws wide open 
the door to a train of untold other evils. For then, says Pope Leo XIII, 
whose words are repeated by Pope Pius XII, ‘‘the nuptial contract be- 
comes subject to fickle whim; affection is weakened; pernicious incen- 
tives are given to conjugal infidelity; the care and education of offspring 
are harmed; easy opportunity is afforded for the breaking up of homes; 
the seeds of discord are sown among families; the dignity of woman is 
lessened and brought down, and she runs the risk of being deserted after 
she has served her husband as an instrument of pleasure. And since it is 
true that for the ruination of the family and the undermining of the 
State nothing is so powerful as the corruption of morals, it is easy to see 
that divorce is of the greatest harm to the prosperity of families and of 
States.” 


Another Christian Crusade Necessary 


Therefore, since these evils just mentioned seem to be the source of the 
many other problems that plague whole nations to-day, another Chris- 
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tian Crusade seems to be the great task before us. This task of Chris- 
tian regeneration demands the codperation of a united Christendom. 
It is a bitter conflict between Christianity and anti-Christianism that we 
must face. We are confronted by a well-organized and determined foe. 
We must wage a battle too great for the ministers of the Christian 
Churches to undertake unaided. Every Christian must enlist in this 
fierce struggle, armed with the Gospel of Christ, of truth, justice and 
charity, which is the most noble and most fruitful work for peace before 
usatpresent. Therefore, continues the Holy Father, “this collaboration 
of the laity with the priesthood in all classes, categories and groups re- 
veals precious industry, and to the laity is entrusted a mission than 
which noble and loyal hearts could desire none higher nor more consoling. 
This apostolic work, carried out according to the mind of the Church, 
consecrates the layman as a kind of ‘minister to Christ,’ in the sense 
which St. Augustine explains as follows: ‘When, brethren, you hear 
Our Lord saying: “Where I am, there too will My servant be,’’ do not 
think solely of good bishops and clerics.’ You too in your way minister 
to Christ by a good life, by almsgiving, by preaching His name and teach- 
ing to whom you can.”’ 

But again, the family unit must bear the greater part of this task. 
For, says the Holy Father: ‘In promoting this participation by the 
laity in the apostolate, which is so important in our times, the family has 
a special mission, for it is the spirit of the family that exercises the most 
powerful influence on that of the rising generation. As long as the 
sacred flame of the Faith burns on the domestic hearth, and the parents 
forge and fashion the lives of their children in accordance with this 
Faith, youth will be ever ready to acknowledge the royal prerogatives of 
the Redeemer, and to oppose those who wish to exclude Him from 
society or wrongly to usurp His rights.” 

For, “‘when churches are closed, when the Image of the Crucified is 
taken from the schools, the family remains the providential and, in 
certain sense, impregnable refuge of Christian life. And We give thanks 
to God as We see that numberless families accomplish this, their mission, 
with a fidelity undismayed by combat or by sacrifice. A great host of 
young men and women, even in those regions where faith in Christ means 
suffering and persecution, remain firm around the Throne of the Re- 
deemer with a quiet, steady determination that recalls the most glorious 
days of the Church’s struggles. ...Thus, every father should recognize 
that it is under this title (namely, ‘minister of Christ’) that he owes 
paternal affection to his family. Let it be for the sake of Christ and for 
life everlasting that he admonishes all his household, teaches, exhorts, 
reproves, shows kindness, corrects; and thus in his own home he will ful- 
fill an ecclesiastical, and in a way an episcopal, office ministering to 
Christ, that he may be for ever with Him.” 
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Prayer Our Last and Strongest Weapon 


And O, with what a paternal plea for prayer our Holy Father closes his 
famous Encyclical—for prayer as our strongest weapon to guarantee us 
success and victory! ‘‘Whatever We can do,” he continues, “‘to hasten 
the day when the dove of peace may find somewhere to alight on this 
earth submerged in a deluge of discord, We shall continue to do, trust- 
ing in those statesmen who, before the outbreak of war, nobly toiled to 
avert such a scourge from the peoples; trusting the millions of souls of 
all countries and of every sphere who call, not for justice alone, but for 
love and mercy; above all, trusting in God Almighty to whom We daily 
address the prayer: ‘In the shadow of Thy wings will I hope, until 
iniquity pass away’ (Ps. Ivi. 2). 

“Pray then, Venerable Brethren, pray without ceasing; pray es- 
pecially when you offer the Divine Sacrifice of Love. Do you too pray, 
you whose courageous profession of the Faith entails to-day hard, pain- 
ful, and not rarely heroic sacrifices; pray you, suffering and agonizing 
members of the Church, when Jesus comes to console and to heal your 
pains, and do not forget with the aid of a true spirit of mortification and 
worthy practice of penance to make your prayers more acceptable in the 
eyes of Him who ‘lifteth up all that fall: and setteth up all that are cast 
down’ (Ps. cxiv. 14), that He in His mercy may shorten the days of trial 
and that thus the words of the Psalmist may be verified: ‘Then they 
cried to the Lord in their affliction: and He delivered them out of their 
distress’ (Ps. cvi. 13).” And finally, the Holy Father appeals to the 
children and asks them in a particular manner to offer up their prayers 
for peace. ‘“‘And you,” he says touchingly, ‘“‘white legions of children 
who are so loved by and dear to Jesus, when you receive in Holy Com- 
munion the Bread of Life, raise up your simple and innocent prayers and 
unite them with those of the Universal Church. The Heart of Jesus, 
who loves you, does not resist your suppliant innocence. Pray every 
one, pray uninterruptedly: ‘Pray without ceasing’”’ (I Thess., v. 17). 
Amen. 


Use of Prayer Formulas 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, S.J., Px.D. 


Low Sunday 
Vocal Prayer 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Prayer essentially conversation with God. 
(2) Wordless and vocal prayer. 
(3) Purpose of prayer. 
(4) St. Anthony and St. Ignatius Loyola on prayer. 
(5) The personal element in prayer. 
(6) Christ’s teaching on prayer. 
(7) St. Teresa on prayer. 
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Prayer is essentially conversation with God. Even when we direct 
our prayer to Our Lady or one of the Saints or Angels, our prayer is, at 
least implicitly, directed ultimately towards Him, since they are mem- 
bers of that wondrous triumphant multitude who are filled with Him. 
Their beauty is His beauty, their splendor is His splendor, their love is 
His love; and, by the very necessity of their glorified nature, contact 
with them sweeps us towards God. They are like strong winds blowing 
towards God. 

Does conversation essentially require speech? The most ancient and 
greatest of poets called mankind ‘‘syllable-makers” or “those who divide 
the air into syllables,” as if it were the distinguishing attribute of man 
that he can lay that subtle and imponderable thing called “thought” 
upon sounds. But it does not require profound reflection to see that, 
although it is very closely connected with speech—especially thoughtful 
speech—still thought must come before speech and is not essentially 
dependent on it. Moreover, we are divinely taught that there is a whole 
race of intelligent beings called Angels who are entirely without bodies, 
and therefore lacking in their nature any organs for syllable-making; 
yet we behold them in the Apocalypse adoring God (in the Sacred Hu- 
manity of Christ), accompanied by the spirits of the blessed who have 
left behind them in the grave their organs of speech:! ‘“The Lamb 
that was slain is worthy to receive power and divinity and wisdom and 
strength and honor and glory and benediction” (Apoc., v. 12). Nor can 
it be reasonably doubted that the blessed spirits, both angelic and 
human, communicate their thoughts one to another without in the 
least interrupting or mitigating the strong central act of their being, 
which is the Vision of God. 


Wordless and Vocal Prayer 


No, conversation, or the exchange of thought between intelligences, 
does not essentially require speech; and we can bring this truth close 
to the subject of our discourse by noting, as we shall note again further 
on, that there is even here on earth a wordless prayer that has its place 
and its propriety before God. But our concern here is precisely with 
vocal prayer, with prayer made up of words, of syllable-making for the 


1It might seem to be an objection against the voiceless prayers of the Angels, 
since St. John more than once explicitly mentions their ‘‘voices,” and we might 
add to this the numerous instances in Scripture of verbal messages delivered by the 
Angels toman. The answer to this is that man in this world, normally at least, re- 
quires speech for the reception of accurate thought. Whether this angelic speech 
was actually only an equivalent, it was in any case a concession to man’s nature. 
There are some theologians who hold that there is no “accidental beatitude” in 
heaven—that is, no joy distinct from the supreme and unintermittent vision of God. 
In the light of the resurrection of the body, this view seems to me unworthy of serious 
consideration. The conversation of the Blessed is, unquestionably, one of the joys 
of heaven. 
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ear (speaking figuratively, not falsely) of God. Remember that God 
gave us organs of speech and then sanctified them inexpressibly by as- 
suming them Himself and using them. How solemnly sweet must be 
the very echoes of His sacred words! May the confines of the universe 
never lose them but keep them for our risen glorified ears! No other 
sounds on earth can match them. 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew (x. 29) Our Lord instructs His disciples in 
a passage of rare beauty that not a single one of the sparrows, which are 
sold ‘‘two for a farthing” (those are His very words), falls to the ground 
without God’s noticing it. But if He notices the death of sparrows, He 
surely notices their life, and His intimate ear, which is the pauseless 
presence of that Love which began with creation, misses not the cries 
of the birds as they noisily eke out their tiny existences. What then of 
the cries of men who (to use Christ’s own words) “are better than many 
sparrows’? Frederick William Faber, the great Oratorian, has a beauti- 
ful passage in one of his stories in which an Angel reassures a little girl, 
who is stirred with rebellion at the sufferings of her baby brother, that 
God missed not a single cry of the agonized child. Yea, from the 
cradle to the grave not a single sign comes from the laden bosom of man 
in his pilgrimage which is missed by the ear of God. ‘‘Lord, Thou hast 
proved me and known me: Thou hast known my sitting down and my 
rising up” (Ps. cxxxviii. 2). 

How truly then must God give ear to articulate speech which is di- 
rected towards Him! Man the syllable-maker has built in his time 
noble monuments of speech, and they are nobler than man’s monuments 
of wood and stone, more precious than works of gold and silver garnished 
with rarest jewels. Meet it is, then, that the Giver of this gift of speech 
should be honored by the gift; and it might be remarked that speeches 
in praise of God in the inspired utterances of the Prophets in the Old 
Testament have been recognized as the peaks of literature, though 
they come to us through the medium of three translations. 


Purposes of Prayer 


We are not concerned, however, with the prayer which is exclusively 
made up of God’s praises, but rather with the notion of prayer as con- 
versation with God. When we converse with an intimate friend, we 
undoubtedly at times break out into expressions of admiration; and 
if our admiration is profound, our conversation will be colored with the 
admiration which is constant within us. Still, there will be many other 
topics. We shall speak of our needs and our hopes and the needs and 
hopes of those intimately bound to us. Sometimes we shall speak of the 
past with satisfaction or with regret. Sometimes, if we are sure of a 
sympathetic ear, our comment will go out earnestly upon life in general, 
the trend of the times, the jeopardy of ancient ideals, etc., etc. What, 
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if we should be asked, is the fundamental element in this conversation? 
None other than union, an understanding union, between the two who 
converse. This is the basis of prayer. If this is entirely absent, then 
prayer is nothing but syllable-making, syllables that stir the air to no 
purpose. But if it is present, if we are intimately united with the 
Divine Companion of our conversation, if we realize His presence which 
is the most real of all things, how His Heart truly beats with ours and 
His hand is wreathed in mine—then prayer will not only be easy but 
words will be unnecessary, often impossible. We shall have entered 
into a mood above words. May God grant us the experience often! 


Sts. Anthony and Ignatius Loyola on Prayer 


It is interesting to compare the words of the Saints on the things of 
God, especially when they seem to disagree. They do not really dis- 
agree. It is only that they give us fragments of divine truth which is 
infinite, and the fragment here does not seem at first to be of the same 
infinite source as the fragment there. Take, for example, the teaching 
on prayer of St. Anthony of the desert and St. Ignatius Loyola. The 
lives of the two were so different. The first was the example of the 
solitary life, the second of the life which is the extreme opposite of soli- 
tary—for there was no phase of human activity but drew the eyes of 
Ignatius towards it to find there more men. St. Anthony says of prayer 
that we pray best when we do not know that we are praying. Wecannot 
gather the teaching of Ignatius into a single sentence, but we can say 
that his work on prayer is to make us know that we are praying, and he 
has even drawn up careful and exact rules for vocal prayer—syllable- 
making unto the face of God. He counsels us to speak to God “as a 
friend to a friend,” and surely when we so speak we are aware of it. 
Do these two pupils of God disagree, though their Master was the same 
and the theme of His teaching was the same—namely, prayer? 

The answer embodies the distinction between the two kinds of 
prayer—the prayer which is the expression of our own effort and the 
prayer which is the expression (so to call it) of God’s effort. Take the 
second kind first. When the presence of God is realized and our hearts 
are brimmed up and mute with adoration—this may last for hours of 
ecstasy with the Saints and great comtemplatives, but I speak of what 
is not beyond the experience of an ordinary pilgrim—then it is that 
God has taken the prayer out of our hands; He is, if we may be allowed 
the expression, doing the praying Himself. And there is no rule and no 
method for the acquisition of such a privilege. ‘‘The Spirit bloweth 
where He listeth’”’ (John, iii. 3). We may toil long in prayer and hear 
nothing but the sound of our own toiling. Yet, in God’s good time it 
will come to the toiler, this sensible swinging-to of the gates of heaven, 
of the curtain that hides the great realities—in God’s good time for 
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which there is no table. This is the prayer of which Anthony speaks. 

The prayer of which Loyola speaks is made up of careful method and 
exact precept, even to the selection when possible of an appropriate 
bodily posture. This prayer represents my effort which God must 
support, and which He will reward; but as far as it comes under con- 
sideration and rule, it is my effort and mine alone. 


The Personal Element in Prayer 


One might be led to suggest here that our efforts in prayer should be 
directed towards purely spiritual communication with God, since God 
is a pure Spirit, and the principal part of us, the deathless part, is a spirit. 
While this statement contains truth, it omits a highly important truth, 
namely, man’s peculiar state here below in which his body is not merely 
the companion of his spirit but intimately shares and slows down the 
life of the spirit—not to mention the body’s unfriendliness to the spirit. 
Man ordinarily needs speech not only to receive but also to express 
thought. Fervent words in prayer may well carry us beyond them- 
selves, but that blessed consummation is God’s gift and is incidental, 
not essential, to the faithful prayer of words. In this world of sense we 
are living a sensuous life as well as a spiritual one. This sensuous 
life is what we began our existence with, to the exclusion of intellectual 
life which dawned only when babyhood was well past. This sensuous 
life goes on now, stoutly tending by its very nature to impede and super- 
sede the intellectual (or spiritual) life, only ministering to the intellectual 
life when it is forced, even sternly forced, to do so. To sum all this 
up, if a man were to say: “I shall never use words in my prayer; I shall 
simply put my spirit in a posture of union with God; I shall draw Him 
to me and communicate with Him without words’’— this man is setting 
an impossibility to his ordinary powers and expecting, without any war- 
rant, the dower of extraordinary gifts. He would take the toil out of 
living, of which toil prayer is a part; he would reach heaven before the 
appointed paces of his pilgrimage, one foot after another, are accom- 
plished; his efforts to exclude words would make up the sum-total of his 
prayer, and he would find at the end that he had not only been saying 
nothing prayerful, but thinking of nothing prayerful. 


Christ’s Teaching and Example 


The example of the Divine Teacher is against this unpractical theory. 
It is true He spoke severely against the prayer of words which was 
heartless. ‘““This people honoreth Me with their lips but their heart 
is far from Me” (Matt., xv. 8). More sternly He spoke against the 
verbal prayer which was uttered in the market-place to be heard by 
men for the glorification of the one who prayed. He counselled: 
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“When thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber and having shut the 
door pray to thy Father in secret” (Matt., vi. 6). But with all this 
against the imperfections and dangers of vocal prayer, St. Luke tells 
us that once Christ “was in a certain place praying; when He ceased one 
of His disciples said to Him: ‘Lord, teach us to pray’ ”’ (Luke, xi. 1). The 
circumstances of this episode are extraordinary. Christ Himself was 
praying. It was the august prayer of the Human Nature of the Son of 
God. It was the one perfect prayer, the one perfect homage to the 
Face of God. It was a homage that no words could completely ex- 
press. It was the one prayer worthy of God which forces the gate of 
heaven by its own right up to God’s throne. Yet, when Eternal Truth 
is asked how we must pray, He said nothing of all this, nor did He dis- 
course upon the higher form of prayer which depends altogether on the 
bounty of God. He gave out in the simplest of words a formula for 
vocal prayer. 


St. Teresa on Prayer 


There is an episode told in the Life of St. Teresa of Avila which shall 
close and clinch this chapter of our discussion. It would be well to note 
beforehand that the sainted reformer of the Carmelites was a master 
of the higher form of prayer. She was often rapt in an ecstasy of union 
with God in which she would be insensible to the things of earth for 
hours at a time. Well, it is related that one of the young nuns pre- 
sented herself to Mistress Teresa to give, according to custom, an 
account of her hour of prayer. 

“How did you begin, my daughter?” asked the Saint. 

“T put before myself the subject which I had prepared for my medita- 
tion.” 

“And what then, my daughter?” 

“Then, Reverend Mother, my mind went wandering over all sorts of 
things except the subject of my meditation.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“Then I said an Our Father and turned my mind back to my medita- 
tion. But alas, off went my mind a-wandering once more.” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T said another Our Father and then... .” 

In short, the devoted child’s account of her whole hour of prayer con- 

‘tained no record of progress in holy thought—only repeated endeavors 
to nail in place her wavering attention by repeated Our Fathers from 
one end of the meditation to the other. But they were golden nails she 
used, and the comment of the mighty mistress of the contemplative life 
is golden, too. 

“I could wish,” she said, ‘‘that others of my children reached the 
heights of union with God that this child did.” 











Book Rebiews 


Psychology, Natural and Supernatural. 
—An intimate knowledge of the self is 
indispensable if man wishes to discover 
his proper place in the total scheme 
of things and to learn to what use he is 
to put the life that has been granted to 
him. Hence, psychology is basic to 
the right ordering of man’s life, and 
most of the errors now rife in the moral 
and social world can be traced to a 
false conception of human nature. 
The true being of man and his full des- 
tiny cannot be understood unless man 
is seen against the background of the 
other world. We may rightly, there- 
fore, speak of a natural and super- 
natural psychology, and both are neces- 
sary to give an adequate picture of 
man. Hardly any science has lost 
itself in our days so completely as 
psychology, and a restatement of the 
Scholastic position in the light of modern 
research cannot but be very useful. 

Father Willwoll gives us an exposi- 
tion of psychology which presents 
many new features.! The title itself 
is very significant, as from the outset 
it clearly indicates that in man the 
life principle (Seele, anima) is more 
than the form of the body, and is like- 
wise a being endowed with subsistence 
and enjoying an existence in its own 
right (Geist, spirit). The volume is 
not just a textbook like many others, 
but constitutes a happy departure 
from traditional lines, for whilst dealing 
with all the problems pertaining to 
the field it sets them forth in a new per- 
spective and with characteristic rela- 
tion to questions that agitate the modern 
mind. The distinction between sense 
and rational cognition is strongly vin- 
dicated, as is also that between sense 


1 Seele und Geist. Ein Aufbau der 
Psychologie. By Alexander Willwoll, 
S.J. (B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.). 


striving and rational volition. 


Special 
attention is given to the vital problem 
of the unity of the human self and the 
inherent dignity of human personality. 
Man, however, is considered not only 
as an individual, but also in his relation 
to the physical universe and his social 


environment. In this respect the pres- 
ent text goes far beyond the scope of 
the ordinary manual, and sheds light 
on intimate human experiences grow- 
ing out of man’s manifold contacts. 
Religious experience, which modern 
psychologists try to identify with ex- 
periences of a lower order, is proved 
to be an experience of a unique type 
that cannot be explained in terms of 
anything else. An excellent chapter 
on the development of the soul life will 
prove of inestimable value to the edu- 
cator. The diction is such that the 
reading of the book becomes sheer de- 
light. 

Father Leahy lifts us to the realms 
of eternity and, with St. Augustine as 
guide, introduces us to the mysteries 
of the blissful vision of the Divine Es- 
sence.2 The little treatise, a very 
scholarly performance though apparently 
only of remote and academic interest, 
has very practical bearing on an age 
which is absorbed in external activity 
and cannot understand that pure con- 
templation is the fullest and richest 
exercise of the soul, bringing in its 
wake a happiness that nothing can sur- 
pass. To counteract the fascination 
of the world of sense, the beauty of 
the beatific vision should be brought 
home to our contemporaries. In the 
course of the exposition a number of 
psychological questions are touched 
upon, such as our knowledge of God 
on earth, the relation of body to mind, 


2 St. Augustine on Eternal Life. By 
Rev. D. J. Leahy, D.D., Ph.D. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City). 
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the nature of love, the supremacy of 
the intellect, and the purpose of life. 
This study of the intuitive and beatific 
vision of God, for which man has been 
destined, gives us a better apprecia- 
tion of the nature of man than many an 
extensive volume of empirical psychology 
which sees only one aspect of human 
nature. The author has given us a 
meaty little volume which contains 
many good things, and for that reason 
it ought to have an index to make its 
treasures more readily accessible. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Manifesto on Rural Life.1—This is a 
book that will definitely interest rural 
pastors. It should also interest urban 
pastors, for they will in future have to 
look increasingly to the countryside as 
the source of their parish growth. 

At first blush, the undersigned hesi- 
tated to review the Manifesto because 
of the part he played in its development. 
However, on second thought, he con- 
cluded that there was no basis for hesi- 
tation, since it represents the coépera- 
tive efforts of a group rather than the 
thinking and activity of any one in- 
dividual. As the Most Reverend Alo- 
ysius J. Muench states in the Introduc- 
tion, the volume ‘‘represents the think- 
ing of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference over the years that 
have elapsed since it was founded.” 

The Manifesto proper is brief, com- 
prising but 70 pages. The ‘Annota- 
tions,”” however, which constitute the 
second part of the volume run into ap- 
proximately double that number of 
pages. These ‘‘annotations” consist of 
factual and descriptive materials drawn 
from many Catholic and secular sources. 
They indicate the vast amount of 
thought available on the various sub- 
jects treated in the main statement of 
the volume. 

Of the sixteen chapters of the Mani- 
esto seven deal with economic topics 
and nine with sociological. The economic 


on Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 


topics treated are: Farm Ownership 
and Land Tenancy; Rural Settlement; 
The Farm Laborer; Farmer Codpera- 
tives; Rural Credit; Agriculture in 
the Economic Organism; Rural Taxa- 
tion. The other chapters are: The 
Rural Catholic Family; Catholic Rural 
Education; Rural Catholic Youth; 
Catholic Culture in Rural Society; 
The Rural Community; The Rural 
Pastorate; Rural Church Expansion; 
Rural Health; Rural Social Charity. 
This statement on rural life does not 
claim to provide a curative formula. 
As Bishop Muench states, the Mani- 
festo ‘“‘is not in the nature of a blue- 
print with detailed specifications to 
show how the new agrarianism is to 
be built and how the farmer’s problems 
are to be solved.”” Rather is its pur- 
pose, as His Excellency adds, ‘“‘to 
state certain fundamental principles 
and policies which will be essential in 
any solution.’’ Priests should find it 
instructive and, indeed, interesting read- 
ing. 
EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Pu.D. 


The Catholic Worker Movement.—To 
such as have been interested in or curious 
about the movement being promoted by 
The Catholic Worker, a full account of it 
will be welcome. ‘‘The House of 
Hospitality’? is just such an account; 
and it is given by no other than that 
remarkable and intrepid personality, 
Dorothy Day. She is the one person 
best qualified to explain the movement, 
since she is the outstanding figure in 
the startlingly novel crusade for Christ’s 
poor being launched to-day. As is 
well known, she has led the crusade, 
not merely with words, but with deeds, 
and has been its ablest exponent since 
its beginning in 1932, when the plight 
of the poor came home to her while re- 
porting the Hunger March on Washing- 
ton. 

In the Foreword to ‘“‘The House of 
Hospitality,”” Dorothy Day sketches the 
history of the movement, beginning as 


*, Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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it did on that December day of 1932 
when Peter Maurin sold her his four- 
point program of Christian social recon- 
struction, namely, the publishing of 
labor papers, the holding of round- 
table discussions, the conducting of 
houses of hospitality, and the organiz- 
ing of farming communes. 

The purpose of the book is to supply 
information and inspiration to those 
“who wish to know more about the 
work we are doing in the lay apostolate.” 
And the reader will find that this aim 
is abundantly realized, though the 
pages constituting the book proper are, 
as the author candidly acknowledges, 
jottings written down during journeys 
and notes kept for the author’s ‘‘own 
comfort, information, clarification, or 
publication.”’ In short, it is a revealing 
diary that throws the spotlight upon 
the hideous sore that is eating into the 
very core of life in the richest country 
in the world. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pa.D. 


Voyages in English (Eighth Year.)'— 


Among the many recent English texts 
this work seems to hold a unique place. 
Threading through the entire volume 
and vitalizing activity in a special way 
are such suggestions and ideas as per- 
meate the daily life of every child of the 
Church. 

The first half of the book furnishes a 
laboratory of varied interest and proce- 
dure in both oral and written expres- 
sion. The pupil is trained by these 
means to participate in the life of the 
class; this begets a new interest in 
English for the sake of the use that is 
made of it. The latter half of the book 
is made up of a thorough course in 


1 By the Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D., and Sister Mary Donatus 
MacNickle (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, Ill., pp. xii-363, and Index). 


functional and structural English. This 
section may be resorted to as the as- 
signments in the first part of the book 
prove the need for mechanical skill, 

The unit or block plan provides a 
wide variety of subject-matter to meet 
the needs of changing interests, and 
makes possible definite application of 
the principles of right thinking to the 
activity at hand. Alert active boys 
and girls speak or write about things 
they see or hear or read, their interests, 
their experiences, and the difficulties 
that arise from everyday life. The 
authors of “Voyages in English’? have 
selected material from these sources. 
Special effort has been made to develop 
the habit of careful work and honest 
self-criticism. 

Many of the newer types of class- 
room practice in the first half of the 
work arouse in pupils a desire to ex- 
hibit their own skill in the various fields 
of research. The panel discussions 
and radio workshop should aid them 
in judging the work of others. Precise 
writing trains the pupil to read care- 
fully to get the thought as well as to 
organize and summarize it briefly and 
accurately in his or her own words. 
The choral work gives pupils practice 
in phrasing metered language to clarify 
its meaning and eliminate singsong, in 
improving enunciation, and in controll- 
ing the voice. Other chapters give 
other forms of procedure and practice. 

Finally, ‘“Voyages in English’? should 
assist a pupil through practice in cor- 
rect usage of language to make a living, 
and should make it possible for him 
through increased appreciation of ef- 
fective expression to enjoy living. The 
teacher is to a large extent relieved of 
the need of organizing material, fur- 
nishing assignments, and explaining their 
development. 

C. Kinc 
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Stained Glass Windows in a City Church 


By Joun A. Now Len, O.P., S.T.LR. 


It is significant that the title, ““Handmaid of Architecture,’’ distinguishes 
the glorious stained glass of the Middle Ages, the period that was graced 
by the spirit of the good Abbé Suger of Saint Denis. He, probably more 
than any other one man, encouraged faithful worshippers to love ‘‘the 
beauty of God’s house.’’ It was the time when materials had their own 
way of praising God through the honest work of devoted men, and a 
wise remark of the Abbé Suger’s still lives and is treasured by lovers of 
beauty and of good workmanship everywhere: “Our poor spirit is so 
weak that it is only through the use of materials that it can rise to the 
truth.” 

Those of us who have had, through many seasons, a growing apprecia- 
tion of materials as they celebrate truth and goodness in the city church 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, naturally think of some expressions as being clearly 
related to the spiritual values that the Abbé Suger had in mind. Then 
too, we have been gratified to find that even the sort of trained observer 
who writes a newspaper column may find lofty messages day after day in 
our great east window. When he wrote of it, he never mentioned its 
great handicap. Evidently he didn’t realize that its path of light was 
ruthlessly blocked by a great section of wall, so that, especially in direct 
light, a huge shadow covers much of the window’s lower half. Also, on 
the inside, a great part of the window serves to silhouette in brilliant 
clusters of jewels the monumental reredos that was completed some time 
after the east window was set in place. 


The Last Judgment 


In other words, a very significant characteristic of the east window 
relates to its happy functioning through light conditions that at first 
appeared most unpromising. For that great window is so designed as 
to symbolize and characterize the Last Judgment, with Our Lord of the 
Apocalypse dominating the entire window from the great central tracery 
piece that is never touched by the wall’s shadow. The large tracery 
pieces, designed to symbolize victorious Saint Michael and The Rider of 
the White Horse, together with the head of the great central lancet, also 
receive clear light. So it is that the dominating motif of the window is 
taken up again in the figure of Saint Vincent Ferrer, identified with the 
Seventh Angel to whom he likened himself, and whose trumpet he holds 
over the inscription: ‘‘Fear God and honor Him, because the hour of 
His judgment is here.” Still following the Apocalyptic Vision of Saint 
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John, with the Four and Twenty Elders throughout small tracery pieces, 
are the six other Angels with their trumpets and symbols of judgment, 
and the four dread Horsemen. 

It is sometimes said that a great window carolling in light, like a mighty 
organ composition, has its own way of setting forth the real character of 
its message, even though its subject-matter in detail may not be recog- 
nized. So, it encourages us to recall that Dale Harrison, in his gracious 
appreciation of the window, recognized both its spirit and its letter. His 
friendly way of sharing with us ‘‘the song of the east window”’ has been 
a most happy reminder that no real handicap really exists for it—that it 
takes its place under its limited light conditions, and utilizes light and 
shadow together just as it should do. 


The Nine Choirs of Angels 


Grateful as we are for the almost magical performance of the east 
window, we are not unmindful of the splendid great shaft of light that 
meets the west window almost unobstructed, notwithstanding the high 
walls across the street. Naturally we rejoice in the opportunity offered 
by this great rose against the sky to glorify ‘‘the whole company of heaven, 
and all the powers therein”’ marshalled under the Nine Choirs of Angels.' 
Each Order is grouped around saintly figures of revered Dominicans, who 
served as the representatives on earth of the distinctive spiritual qualities 
symbolized by the various members of the Angelic Choir. It seems most 
beautifully fitting, too, that the great background colors of the rose and 
of the lancet panels underneath should be the blue that is the light of 
heaven, and that so graciously balances the prevailing warmer colors in 
the east window. 

At the heart of the rose, the ruby-winged Seraphim of Divine Love 
(who attend the Lord upon His heavenly throne) circle the figure of Saint 
Dominic. His symbols are the lily (which he shares with Our Lady) 
and the Rosary which, tradition says, he received direct from the Blessed 
Virgin. In the trefoil above, blue-winged Cherubim (symbolical of 
Divine Contemplation and Learning), with books as their attribute, are 
the companions of Saint Thomas Aquinas, “‘Angel of the Schools.’”’ At 
his right are the supporters of the Throne of God with Saint Antoninus, 
“Angel of Counsels.’’ Opposite Thrones are Dominations who represent 


_ | “The first three Choirs receive their glory immediately from God, and transmit 
it to the second; the second illuminate the third; the third are placed in relation to 
the created universe and men. The first Hierarchy are as councillors; the second as 
governors; the third as ministers. The Seraphim are absorbed in perpetual love and 
adoration immediately around the throne of God. The Cherubim know and worship. 
The Thrones sustain the seat of the Most High. The Dominations, Virtues, Powers 
are the Regents of stars and elements. The three last orders, Princedoms, Archangels, 
and Angels, are the protectors of the great Monarchies on earth, and the executors of 
the will of God throughout the universe”’ (from the “Writings on Art’’ of Anna Jameson, 
Volume I, page 41). 
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the Power of God and hold crossed orbs and sceptres. They are accom- 
panied by Saint John of Cologne, ‘Angel of the Lord of Hosts.” 

The lower left quatrefoil is devoted to Virtues in shining armor, bearing 
symbols of the Passion and representing invincible courage. With them 
is Saint Peter Martyr, defender of the Orthodox Faith. Opposite are the 
Powers, holding chained evils as protectors of mankind. With them is 
Saint Catherine of Siena, who so ably advised and directed Pope Gregory XI. 
Principalities, protectors of rulers, carrying sceptres and lilies, are de- 
signed in the lower member of the rose around the figure of Saint Raymond 
Pennafort, counsellor to the King of Aragon. He holds the arms of Aragon, 
emblazoned on the scapular of Saint Peter Nolasco, leader of the Order of 
Mercy, founded by Saint Raymond Pennafort. The Guardian Angels 
are represented in the smaller trefoil over the left lancet, with Saint Albert 
the Great, teacher of Saint Thomas Aquinas and Shepherd of the flock. 
Opposite him is Saint Hyacinth, “‘Apostle to the North,” with the Angel 
Messengers of God. 

Designed in smaller members of the tracery are traditional Dominican 
symbols: the dog holding the torch over the globe, significant of Domini- 
cans preaching throughout the world; the dog attacking the wolf, Domini- 
cans confounding heresy by teaching the True Faith; the distinctive 
cross of the Dominican Order; the lily symbol of Saint Dominic and 
Our Lady; flames of divine zeal and stars of heavenly aspiration. 


The Mysteries of the Rosary 


With this conception for the rose, the five lancets below are appropriately 
devoted to the Mysteries of the Rosary. Four lancets are dominated by 
spiritual leaders whose achievements are related to the devotion of the 
Rosary, with Our Blessed Lady at the head of the central lancet-panel, 
holding a chaplet of roses—five white for the Joyful, five red for the 
Sorrowful, and five gold for the Glorious Mysteries. The first figure 
represents Blessed Alan de la Roche, who preached devotion to the Hoiy 
Rosary. The second figure symbolizes Saint Pius V, called ‘‘the Father 
of Nations,’’ who instituted the Feast of the Holy Rosary. In the fourth 
lancet is Pope Leo XIII, who approved and encouraged the devotion to 
Our Lady of the Rosary, and in the last Blessed John Massius, who recited 
the Rosary every day from childhood. 

Symbolic medallions of the Mysteries of the Rosary are designed in 
tiers, of which the upper range is devoted to the Glorious Mysteries, the 
central range to the Sorrowful Mysteries, and the lower tier to the Joyful 
Mysteries. Growing foliated forms outline the medallions and enrich 
the field of deep ruby. They bear green leaves around the Joyful and 
Glorious Mysteries, and Thorns near the Sorrowful Mysteries. Ten 
white roses in each lancet suggest the Hail Marys in each decade of the 
Rosary. The band around each medallion features the color symbolical 








THE Great East WINDOW DEVOTED TO THE APOCALYPTIC VISION AND THE FAMOUS 
‘ " ” 
PREACHER OF ITs SPIRITUAL MESSAGE, SAINT VINCENT FERRER, ““THE SEVENTH ANGEL. 
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of its group—gold for the Glorious, scarlet for the Sorrowful, and white 
for the Joyful Mysteries. 


Traditional Symbolism of Color 


The traditional symbolism of color has reached us from the Middle 
Ages, not only in great masterpieces of stained glass, but also through 
philosophers and poets who, like Dante, have made the whole region of 
color and light glow for us with renewed meaning and with all the freshness 
of a sunny morning. While there should be no fixed and hardened list of 
colors and their meanings, it may be said that, like tones in music, each 
hue may have its own spiritual value in relation to its surroundings. 

In general, red signifies divine love, sacrifice, martyrdom, courage, and 
all the warm impulses of a loving heart. The Seraphim nearest the Throne 
of God have red wings; the Cherubim, symbols of divine wisdom, have blue 
wings, and announce blue as the color of wisdom, contemplation, enduring 
loyalty, and eternity. Green is the color of hope, victory, springtime, 
gaiety, and even humor. Gold is the color of heavenly glory, of treasures 
in heaven, the good life. Violet (a combination of red and blue) is the color 
of justice, of mystery, sorrow and humility. White is the color of truth, 
purity, joy and light. 

While the east and west windows may be said to announce most happily 
the dominant themes of this whole great interior, the soaring lancets of 
the clerestory windows may well serve as developments of those themes 
through the great figures of distinguished leaders, and medallions that 
develop their lives and works. 


Saint Cecilia and Music 


Nearest the great east window are two south windows that enrich the 
theme of praise and worship. Easternmost is the one devoted to Music, 
dominated by the figure of Saint Cecilia holding an organ and surrounded 
by three of the Angel choir that was attracted by her playing. On her 
left is Saint Germanus, eminent liturgist, and on her right, Saint Odo of 
Cluny, chanter in the Church of Saint Martin of Tours. Saint Gregory 
the Great, Saint Caedmon and Saint Dunstan complete the larger group, 
while David, King and Psalmist, with Jubal and Tubal Cain, the arms of 
Saint Patrick and Saint Fiacc, with bells, stars, birds and symbols of song 
and praise, articulate the larger tracery pieces. The upper verse, used to 
articulate the background ornament, is from the Te Deum: ‘Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts. Full are the heavens and the earth of the majesty 
of Thy glory.’’ The lower verse is from the sixty-fifth Psalm: ‘Shout to 
God, all the earth, sing ye a psalm to His name; give glory to Hie praise.” 


The Blessed Sacrament 


Next to the Music window in the chancel is the one devoted to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Saintly figures, revered for their association with the 











THE GREAT WESTERN WINDOW SYMBOLIZING IN THE DOMINATING ROSE ‘‘THE WHOLE 

CoMPANY OF HEAVEN, AND ALL THE POWERS THEREIN,’’ MARSHALLED UNDER THE NINE 

CuHorrs OF ANGELS. THE FIvE LANCETS BELOW ARE APPROPRIATELY DEVOTED TO 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY. 
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Eucharist, are represented against the background, in which the pome- 
granate motif symbolizes the divine power of Our Lord manifested through 
the Resurrection. The dominating figure is the “Angelic Doctor,” Saini 
Thomas Aquinas, who holds the Blessed Sacrament in recognition of the 
Office of the Feast of Corpus Christi which he composed. Three Angels 
in the tracery hold symbols related to him: the flaming sun, and books 
representing his works, “Secunda Secunde” and ‘‘Summa Theologica.” 
Hugh of Saint Cher, first Dominican Cardinal, honored for having ap- 
proved the first celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi; Saint Tarsicius, 
first martyr for the Blessed Sacrament, and two royal devotees, Saint 
Radegunde of Poitiers and Saint Louis of France, complete the group of 
larger figures, while the lower central medallion represents Saint Thomas 
Aquinas preparing the Bull ““De Hoc Mundo,”’ by which the Pope ordered 
the universal celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

Through the background pattern below the figures runs the inscription, 
from Saint Thomas’ hymn for the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament: 


‘‘Humbly I adore Thee, Hidden Deity, 
Which beneath these symbols art concealed from me:.. . 
This true Bread of Life doth life to man afford; 
Grant, O Lord, my soul may ever feed on Thee... . 
O may I, beholding Thine unveiled grace, 
Rest in blissful vision of Thine open Face.” 


Saint Albert the Great 


The south clerestory window, next the crossing, has for its dominating 
theme Saint Albert the Great, as Bishop of Ratisbon. He holds the 
pastoral staff and the mitre appears above his head. He also holds a pen 
and a book with a quotation from his great work: ‘‘Intellectus noster 
perficitur variis luminibus et elevatur.’’ Saint Albert’s eager interest in 
the nature of things places him among the great natural philosophers, and 
so the figure of Aristotle appears at his right as a source of universal truths 
to be verified in the light of Christian knowledge. At his left appears the 
figure of Saint John Evangelist, to emphasize Saint Albert’s profound faith 
and his theological works which laid the foundation for his famous pupil, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. Medallions symbolizing incidents in his life and 
work complete the design of the window. 

Typical of the entire scheme of windows in the nave clerestory, its 
design structure is based upon a growing form which, like all the more 
prominent windows of this interior, recall the spiritual implication of 
Vine and Branches. While the rhythm of this movement prevails through- 
out these nave windows, there are marked variations in color, as well as 
in subject-matter. Alternate windows present three distinguished Domini- 
can Saints, with inscriptions in English, while, as in the Saint Albert 
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Window, the others present a great Dominican figure accompanied by 
famous personalities whose lives offer significant parallels and a friendly 
relationship to Dominican ideals. These inscriptions are in English. 

The inscription at the base of the Saint Albert window is: ‘‘Cunctis 
luxisti, scriptis preclaris fuisti mundi lux, quia totum scibile scisti.”” So 
it is that the next window in the south wall has the dominating figure 
of the benign Saint Antoninus, with the crucifix and scales illuminated 
by the scroll containing his famous words, ‘““May God reward you,” to 
suggest the permanence of spiritual values. Blessed Lawrence of Ripa- 
fratia on his right, and that teacher’s famous pupil, Fra Angelico, on his 
left, complete this group, which is amplified by symbolic medallions 
underneath. The text of the window: “May we who praise Thee glory 
in the mercy Thou shalt show to us!” 

The next window in the southern wall will be devoted to Saint John of 
Cologne. 


Saint Louis Bertrand 


On the north wall, the window next the crossing is dedicated to the great 
American missionary, Saint Louis Bertrand, with his well-known symbol, 
the cup and the serpent that signify his deliverance from poison through 
faith and purity of heart. The symbol of the gun transformed into a 
crucifix appears below his feet in heraldic form. Companion figures are 
those two other Dominican missionaries to the new world, Brother Luis 
Cancer and Brother Diego de Telosa, both of whom bear palms as martyrs 
of the Faith. The former holds a scroll with the words, ‘La tierra de la 
vera paz,” while Brother Diego de Telosa holds the shield of Florida, the 
place of their martyrdom. Significant medallions throughout the window 
complete this song of praise for valiant missionaries. The inscription 
is a quotation from Saint Louis’ counsel to the lay brothers: ‘‘Devout 
aspirations are more profitable than arguments.’ 

The next window, which is now being completed, is dominated by the 
figure of Saint Peter Martyr, with Saint Peter (the Apostle) and Saint 
Stephen (the First Martyr) as companions. Medallions and inscriptions 
complete this design, with the text: ‘‘Profert hora mortis fidem, pro qua 
patitur.”’ 

The next window, now being designed, is dominated by Saint Catherine 
of Siena, to be followed by the window devoted to Saint Raymond of 
Pennafort. 

Naturally we are profoundly interested in the completion of these nave 
windows, for we have discovered that every additional window adds to 
the power and beauty of those already in place. Also, we have discovered 
that the interesting use of inscriptions throughout the windows have a 
way of rewarding eager-minded observers who are urged by the beauty 
of the windows to become even better acquainted with them at first hand. 
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Panels and Chapels 


It is notable too that St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church also contains windows 
not so prominent architecturally which are nevertheless notable master- 
pieces. Among them are two slender little panels in the vestibule facing 
Lexington Avenue. They present, in the exquisite style of the fifteenth 
century, figures of Saint Louis and Saint Augustine. As a companion to 
them, in the first Chapel on the left devoted to Saint Patrick, is another 
window in the same tradition to honor the great Patron Saint of Ireland. 
Another interesting window is in the Chapel of Saint Joseph, followed by 
one devoted to The Visitation. On the opposite wall is a large group of 
medallions devoted to the life of Saint Catherine of Sienna, and a quaint 
opening on a stair-landing contains the figure of Saint Agnes de Monte- 
pulciano, silhouetted against a simple background of white glasses. The 
window in the Baptistery also has a brilliant background of white glasses 
to overcome the menace of shadowy walls. It is a window devoted to 
The Baptism, and is rich in symbols, including that of the growing Vine. 
The inscription is: “Ecce Agnus Dei qui tollit peccatum mundi.” 

Many casual visitors to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church are very apt to 
miss the window above the altar in the sacristy, and those in the Friars’ 
Chapel. The sacristy window and the one over the altar in the Friars’ 
Chapel are distinctly related in a delicate fashion of design and color, 
while the two side chapel windows, made for a more brilliant light, are 
in the fuller complement of rich color with definite accents of white. 

As we study this great group of windows still being developed, with 
two large transepts, and two tall, single lancets in the west still to be 
determined upon, it is not strange that we think of this church as a sanc- 
tuary not unrelated to ideals that are among the oldest we know to have 
been expressed, as the great Prophet Isaiah set them forth in these words 
(liv. 11-13): 


“O poor little one, tossed with tempest, without all comfort, behold I 
will lay thy stones in order, and will lay thy foundations with 
sapphires. 

“And I will make thy bulwarks of jasper: and thy gates of graven 
stones, and all thy borders of desirable stones. 

“All thy children shall be taught of the Lord: and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.”’ 











The Tabernacle 


By Harovp E. Co.uins, Px.D. 


The Church, ever mindful of her sacred trust to safeguard diligently the 
Blessed Sacrament, has from time to time issued new and more strict 
legislation concerning the tabernacle, the receptacle in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. The official legislation of the Church regarding 
the tabernacle, its custody, its key and its veil, is contained in the rubrics 
of the Roman Ritual, the Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
the canons of the Code of Canon Law, the Instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, March 26, 1929 (Acta A post. Sedis, XXI, 631), 
and the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, May 26, 
1938 (ibid., XXX, 198-207). 


I. The Tabernacle Proper 


(1) Necessity of a Tabernacle.—The legislation of the Church (Canon 
1269, § 1) prescribes that the Blessed Sacrament be reserved in a taber- 
nacle, permanently fixed to the altar and solidly enclosed on all sides. 
Only when there is a good reason, approved by the Ordinary of the place, 
may the Blessed Sacrament be kept in some safer place during the night, 
provided that the place is becoming, has a corporal, and a lamp burning 
before it (Canon 1269, §3). The recent Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Discipline of the Sacraments (May 26, 1938) states that the 
usual place for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament at night ‘extra 
altare’’ is the sacristy or a safe embedded in a wall of the church. If 
neither of these affords sufficient security, some safer place, even in a pri- 
vate house, may be selected. But in every case the Blessed Sacrament 
must be reserved in a ciborium, resting on a corporal. 

(2) Only One Permanent Tabernacle in a Church.—The Blessed Sacra- 
ment should be reserved habitually only on one altar of the same church 
(Canon 1268, § 1). There are special occasions, however, when it is not 
only permitted but even prescribed to reserve the Blessed Sacrament on a 
second altar, namely: (a) where there is perpetual Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament; (b) during the Forty Hours’ Adoration in a church. These 
exceptions arise from the prohibition to say Mass or to distribute Holy 
Communion from an altar where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed (S. R. 
C., n. 3448 ad 1). 

(3) Position of the Tabernacle in the Church—lIn a parish church, the 
normal place for the tabernacle is the main altar (‘‘regulariter in altari 
maiore,’’ Canon 1268, § 2). The main altar is generally the most fitting 
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and elegant, as well as the most practical. If, however, there is another 
altar that is more beautiful and better fitted to inspire reverence for the 
Holy Eucharist and to facilitate the approach of worshippers, it should be 
chosen. Such might happen in an unfinished church which has a fine body 
chapel, but a temporary sanctuary and main altar of a less prepossessing 
appearance. Or again, such might happen in the case of a parish church 
whose sanctuary for some reason attracts a number of curious sightseers, 
causing disturbance and distraction to worshippers. But to place the per- 

manent tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved on a side 

altar merely for the sake of being more “‘liturgical’”’ is an example of mis- 

placed zeal, and is a violation of the Code of Canon Law (Canon 1268, § 2), 

which prescribes that the Blessed Sacrament be reserved ‘“‘regulariter’’ on 

the high altar. 

In cathedral, collegiate and conventual churches in which the choral 
functions are carried out at the high altar, it is recommended by the Code 
of Canon Law (Canon 1268, § 3) to reserve. the Blessed Sacrament on a 
side altar or in a side chapel. This is due to the fact that in the cathedral 
during pontifical functions the bishop is seated on the predella with his 
back to the main altar. In practice, however, in this country it will be 
found practical for cathedral churches to have two permanent tabernacles, 
one on the main altar and the other on a side altar. Before pontifical func- 
tions, such as Ordinations or Consecrations, the Blessed Sacrament may be 
transferred from the high altar to the side altar. 

As the Blessed Sacrament may not be reserved, except temporarily, on 
more than one altar in the same church, it necessarily follows that there 
should be but one permanent tabernacle. It is pointless to have a taber- 
nacle on every altar in the church. These tabernacles on side altars are 
often used as pedestals for statues, which is strictly forbidden by the legis- 
lation of the Church. Whenever a second tabernacle is required, a mov- 
able one may be used for the occasion. Tabernacles, like side altars, 
should not be multiplied unnecessarily. 

For the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament from the Mass of Holy 
Thursday until after the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday, a 
tabernacle on a side altar, although it may be used, is not necessary. The 
rubrics of the Missal prescribe “‘locus aptus in aliqua capella ecclesiz vel 
altari.’’ All that is essential is that there be a box (capsula) or a movable 
tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament may be reserved, and a table 
or space in front on which the chalice may rest before it is enclosed in the 
capsula, or movable tabernacle. If there be danger of profanation, the 
Blessed Sacrament may be placed in the immovable tabernacle on the 
main altar during the night. 

(4) Position of Tabernacle on the Altar—The Code of Canon Law 
(Canon 1269, § 1) prescribes that the tabernacle should stand directly on 
the table of the altar and in the middle, and the recent Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments (May 26, 1938) 
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further recommends that it be securely fastened by iron staples either to the 
lowest gradine of the altar or to the wall at the back. It should be free- 
standing, not embedded in a reredos or gradines, in order to allow the veil 
(canopxum) to cover it at the front, back, and sides. Gradines, therefore, 
if used, should not be built against the tabernacle. 

Sufficient room should be left in front of the tabernacle to allow for the 
spreading of the corporal at Mass and for the opening of the door of the 
tabernacle without inconvenience. A distance of 20 to 22 inches from the 
front of the table is recommended. The door of the tabernacle should 
clear the table of the altar by about one inch. A distance of 12 inches or 
more in back of the tabernacle should be allowed for the altar crucifix to 
stand in the same line with the candlesticks. 

(5) Material and Struciure of the Tabernacle.——The material of the 
tabernacle is not definitely determined by the legislation of the Church. 
The Code of Canon Law (Canon 1269, § 2) directs that the tabernacle be 
securely enclosed on all sides, which implies that the tabernacle be made 
of a material that is strong and solid. The liturgical laws sanction wood, 
marble and metal, the last-named being the strongest. But, whatever the 
material be, the more important consideration, according to the recent 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments (May 26, 1938), 
is the solidity of the material and the fact that all the parts are closely 
joined, with a strongly fitted lock and door. It is within the powers of the 
bishop of the diocese to order all-metal tabernacles. The Sacred Congre- 
gation strongly recommends the new metal safe as a tabernacle. These 
metal receptacles should be either constructed in the shape of a tabernacle, 
and consequently encased in marble and decorated artistically, or at least 
be so constructed as to fit into the already existing tabernacles. Although 
the Sacred Congregation does not place on a parish the burden of procuring 
a new metal tabernacle, it does suggest that in the construction of new 
altars metal rather than wooden tabernacles be preferred. 

Recently an American ecclesiastical firm, wishing to comply fully with 
the latest ‘Instruction on the Diligent Custody of the Most Holy Euchar- 
ist,’’ has produced and placed on the market a tabernacle intended to be 
burglar-proof, fire-proof, and dust-proof. It is circular in form, and is 
constructed of cast bronze with two walls, the outside being bronze and the 
inner being steel. Between these two walls is an air-chamber so designed 
as to protect the contents from fire. The inside steel walls are lined with 
asbestos, cedarwood and silk. There is neither groove nor slot on the floor 
of the tabernacle into which a Host or particle might fall. The door is 
one solid piece of cast bronze, which instead of opening out towards the 
front, revolves inside on ball-bearings, so that it could not be opened with- 
out a key. The door has a four-way locking device which cannot be 
forced, pried, or jimmied, as all the parts are concealed under the double 
floor and bottom of the tabernacle. To assure further the utmost safety, 
this tabernacle has a two-way electric burglar alarm which operates on 
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both door and key. Certainly such a tabernacle complies with all the 
requirements and suggestions of the recent “Instruction on the Diligent 
Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,” and is highly recommended. 

(6) Shape of the Tabernacle.—The legislation of the Church has never 
prescribed any definite shape or form for the tabernacle. It may be round, 
square, hexagonal, or any other form to suit the design of the altar. In de- 
signing the form or shape of the tabernacle, the following positive legisla- 
tion should be remembered: (a) the tabernacle must be completely covered 
on all sides by a veil or conopxum (Rituale Romanum, Tit. IV, cap. I, n. 6); 
(b) the top of the tabernacle should not serve as a stand for relics, flowers, 
or statues (S. R. C., n. 2613 ad 6, 2740, 2906); (c) the top of the tabernacle 
need not necessarily serve as a support for the altar crucifix, as such a 
practice is merely tolerated (S. R. C., n. 4136 ad 2); (d) the top of the 
tabernacle should not serve as a support tor a permanent canopy for Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament (S. R. C., n. 4268 ad 4). 

With the foregoing positive legislation in mind, liturgical authors to-day 
recommend the circular form or shape with a domed or pyramidal top for 
the tabernacle. Certainly a circular tabernacle can be easily veiled on all 
sides, and will not permit the above-mentioned abuses condemned by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Those tabernacles surmounted by a per- 
manent canopy in wood or stone intended for Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, so common in the United States, are condemned by the Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which forbids the placing of the mon- 
strance for Exposition in the place usually occupied by the altar crucifix 
(S. R. C., n. 3576 ad 3). It is also practically impossible to cover with the 
conopzum such tabernacles surmounted by the canopy. 

(7) Dimensions of the Tabernacle-—No specific dimensions are pre- 
scribed for the tabernacle. Its dimensions will depend on two things, 
namely, the size of the altar and the number and size of ciboria and lunette 
used in the church or chapel. Tabernacles of monumental size are not to 
be recommended, as they spoil the proportions of the altar and its setting. 
The height of the new metal tabernacles vary from 30 to 36 inches. For 
a small chapel or church, an interior diameter of about 12 inches will be 
found sufficient to accommodate two ciboria and the lunette. For a large 
church, an interior diameter of 18 inches will be found sufficient to accom- 
modate three or more ciboria and the lunette. For the square safe taber- 
nacle, the average dimensions are: 14 inches high, 14 inches wide, and 16 
inches deep. 

(8) Exterior of the Tabernacle-—The outside of the tabernacle should 
be decorated in some suitable way. The door of the tabernacle usually 
receives most of the exterior ornamentation. The ornamentations used 
for the exterior of the tabernacle should have reference to the mystery of 
the Eucharist, the Passion, or the Resurrection of Our Lord, for example, a 
representation of the chalice and host, the Lamb, or the Resurrection. It 
is forbidden to have a representation of two hearts, one representing the 
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Construction and Operation of 
EUCHARISTIC TABERNACLE SAFE 


The unique construction of the Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe is renowned among the clergy 
the world over. It consists of two separate safes made of a special heavy steel that is rust 
and corrosion resistant. One is inside of the other and each has its own set of doors. 
Between them is the air-chamber, lined with asbestos to guard against fire hazards. The 
drawings below show the construction in detail. 






















—_ a A and B show the Safe with 

both sets of doors closed. Note the large 
air-space between the outer and inner walls, [g— Outer Safe 
a factor of importance in protecting the 
contents from fire. No greater security for 
the Blessed Sacrament and the Sacred 
Vessels can be had than that provided by 
the Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe with its 
double walls. 






























he two illustrations C and D show the 
safe with the outer doors open, the in- A 
ner doors closed. Instead of swinging out 
over the Mensa, as is the case with the 
ordinary safes, the outer doors of the Eu- 
charistic Tabernacle Safe disappear into 
recesses at either side. Thus they never inter- 
fere with easy access to the Sacred Vessels. 


























Inner Doors 
pm in illustrations E and F both sets Closed 
= of doors are open. The inner doors 
swing out and extend about three-quarters 


of an inch beyond the edge of the lower 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus and the other the Immaculate Heart of Mary (S. R. 
C., n. 3492). Since the entire exterior is covered with the veil (conopzum), 
it would be a mistake and useless to place too much ornamentation on the 
outside of the tabernacle. 

(9) Interior of the Tabernacle-—The interior of the tabernacle in which 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved must be covered with white silk, or with 
gold and silver plate, or at least be gilded (S. R. C., n. 3709, n. 3254 ad 7, 
n. 4035 ad 4). If silk is preferred, this may be draped or stretched on 
wooden boards. Lining of gold (that is, solid gold or gilt plates) is seldom 
seen. Gilt wooden lining is permissible, and is more durable than the silk 
lining. 

The floor of the tabernacle should be covered with a corporal. This is 
not a special requirement for the tabernacle as such, but an application of 
the general law. It is recommended that this corporal be fitted to the 
shape of the tabernacle, and that it be renewed at least every three months. 

The use of a veil on the interior of the tabernacle, although tolerated, is 
not at all required (S. R. C., n. 3150). It cannot, however, be considered 
as a substitute for the use of the exterior tabernacle veil (conopxum). 
From a practical point of view, this interior veil is a great nuisance. 

The use of an electric light in the interior of the tabernacle is strictly 
forbidden (S. R. C., n. 4275). 

The interior of the tabernacle should contain only the ciboria and the 
lunette which contain the Blessed Sacrament. An empty ciborium that 
has not been purified, may also be kept there. It is forbidden, however, 
to keep other sacred vessels (containing the holy oils, relics, etc.) in the 
tabernacle (Rituale Romanum, Tit. IV, cap. I, n. 6). 

The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments (March 26, 1929) exhorts 
rectors of churches to ensure that tabernacles be protected as much as 
possible against dampness and against excessive cold air, for under the 
effect of humidity the hosts decay, and under the effects of frost they be- 
come brittle. Hence, if marble is used for the tabernacle, the interior 
should be lined with cedarwood or some other protection against dampness. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, in its recent Instruction 
(May 26, 1938), warns rectors of churches against the danger of leaving 
pyxes or sacred vessels of great intrinsic value in the tabernacle; if such 
vessels are used on an occasion of some solemnity, it is advisable to purify 
them at the last Mass and deposit them in some safe place other than the 
sacristy. 


II. Custody of the Tabernacle 


(1) The Tabernacle Must Be Secure—The Code of Canon Law (Canon 
1269, § 2) prescribes that the tabernacle must be guarded zealously so as to 
exclude any danger of sacrilegious profanation. The recent Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Sacraments (May 26, 1938) issued some further 
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directions as to ways and means for rendering the tabernacle safe. Not 
only should the tabernacle be fastened so securely to its base that it cannot 
be removed easily or broken into, but the locks thereof must be such as not 
to yield easily to skeleton keys, and it must be diligently guarded. 

(2) The Custodian of the Tabernacle.—The custodian of the tabernacle, 
according to the recent Instruction, although it is desirable that he should 
be a cleric or even a priest, may be a layman, provided that a cleric is re- 
sponsible for the key of the tabernacle. The custodian must live adjacent 
to the church both during the day and night, and must never leave the 
church during the hours when the number of worshippers is small. The 
custodian should watch especially workmen or other persons who for some 
reason or another have access to the church or sacristy. 

(3) Safeguards during the Night.—The Instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation gives the following specific directions for the custody of the taber- 
nacle during the night: (a) all doors and windows of the church must be 
firmly locked and fastened from within; (b) before the church is locked at 
night, search should be made for anyone hiding; (c) the duty of locking the 
church should be entrusted only to a sober and very trustworthy person. 

Without prescribing it, the Sacred Congregation further suggests the 
installation of electric burglar alarms in the church. 


Ill. Key of the Tabernacle 


(1) Ina Parish Church.—One of the essential elements in the diligent 
custody of the Blessed Sacrament is the custody of the key of the taber- 
nacle. The Code of the Canon Law (Canon 1269, § 4) states that ‘“‘the 
key of the tabernacle in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept must be care- 
fully guarded; this is a grave obligation of conscience on the part of the 
priest who has charge of the church or oratory.”’ The recent Instruction 
of the Congregation of the Sacraments (May 26, 1938), enforcing and in- 
terpreting this Canon of the Code, further emphasizes that the rector of 
the church is strictly commanded never to leave the key of the tabernacle 
on the table of the altar or in the lock of the tabernacle door, even during 
the hours when Holy Communion is being distributed, especially if the 
altar of the Blessed Sacrament is not within sight. After Holy Communion 
has been distributed or after the morning Masses, the rector of the church 
may do one of three things: (a) either keep the key of the tabernacle in the 
rectory; (b) or carry it constantly on his person; (c) or keep it locked in 
some secret place in the sacristy, provided he takes care of the key of this 
secret receptable. If this method be adopted, the rector during his ab- 
sence may deliver the sacristy key to the sacristan and commit the custody 
of the tabernacle key to some priest. 

(2) In Chapels of Nuns and Sisters.—In churches and chapels of nuns 
and Sisters, and of female religious institutes, the Instruction prescribes 
that the key of the tabernacle be kept in the sacristy so as to be available 
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when required. The key must never be kept within the enclosure. After 
use, and particularly at night, the tabernacle key must be deposited in some 
safe, solid and secret receptacle, which is to be doubly locked by two dif- 
ferent keys, one of which is to be kept by the Superioress or her assistant 
and the other given in charge to another nun, ordinarily the sacristan. 

(3) In Seminartes and Religious Institutions.—In oratories of seminaries 
and ecclesiastical colleges, religious educational institutions, hospitals and 
similar other places which enjoy the privilege of reserving the Blessed 
Sacrament, the key of the tabernacle is to be in the custody of the rector or 
Superior, if he is a priest or the ordinary chaplain. 

(4) In Private Oratories.—In private oratories, which have obtained an 
indult in virtue of which the Blessed Sacrament may be reserved, the key 
of the tabernacle is usually kept in the sacristy under the care of the family, 
rather than of the chaplain. The bishop may, however, entrust the key 
to the chaplain if a regular chaplain is designated, or to the parish priest, 
who will hand it to the celebrant of the Mass, as required. 


IV. Veil of the Tabernacle 


(1) Nature of the Tabernacle Veil.—The tabernacle veil, which in the 
Roman Ritual (Tit. IV, cap. I, n. 6) is called the conopxum, is tent-like 
in shape, and covers the entire exterior of the tabernacle—front, back, 
sides, and top. This veil gives the tabernacle the semblance of a tent 
(tabernaculum). It is the true exterior ornamentation of the tabernacle, 
and is the only certain sign of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament therein. 
It is true that in the United States the common red-colored sanctuary lamp 
is also an indication of the Real Presence. But lamps may be seen burning 
before all the altars in a church, as well as before relics and images. Cer- 
tainly throughout Europe, the conopzum on a tabernacle is the only sure 
sign of the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 

(2) Necessity of the Tabernacle Veil.—The use of the veil or conopezum 
on any tabernacle that contains the Blessed Sacrament is absolutely obliga- 
tory. It is directly prescribed by the rubrics of the Roman Ritual (Tit. 
IV, cap. I, n, 6: ‘‘tabernaculum conopzo decenter opertum’’) and indi- 
rectly by the Code of Canon Law (Canon 1269, § 2: ‘““Tabernaculum sit... 
decenter ornatum ad normam legum liturgicarum’”’). The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites has always upheld and prescribed the strict observance of 
this rubric of the Roman Ritual, which directs that the tabernacle be 
covered with the veil or conopxum. 

(a) On April 28, 1866, when asked whether the use of the veil in the in- 
terior of the tabernacle dispenses from the use of the conopeum or ex- 
terior veil, the Sacred Congregation of Rites (n. 3150) answered that the 
use of a veil in the interior of the tabernacle may be tolerated, but that 
the tabernacle must also be covered with the conopxum according to the 
prescription of the Roman Ritual. 
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(b) On August 7, 1880, when asked whether the fact that the tabernacle 
is of precious material or of rich workmanship could dispense from the use 
of the conopxum, the Congregation (n. 3520) answered that the rubric of 
the Roman Ritual prescribing the use of the conopx#um must be observed. 

(c) On July 1, 1904, when asked whether the custom of not using the 
conopeum could be followed, the Congregation (n. 4137) answered “‘nega- 
tive,’ and directed that the rubric of the Roman Ritual and the former 
Decrees be observed. 

Hence, we see that the Sacred Congregation of Rites has decided that 
neither the presence of an inner veil, nor the fact that the tabernacle is of 
precious material or of rich workmanship, nor custom, dispenses from the 
obligation of the conopzum or exterior tabernacle veil. In the light of such 
positive legislation, particularly the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (n. 4135), July 1, 1904, it is difficult to explain why Génicot (“‘Theol. 
Moral.,’”’ ed. 1927) and other moralists say that, if there is a custom not to 
have the tabernacle veiled, such practice may continue. Again, in view 
of this positive legislation it is strange that so many of our tabernacles are 
so constructed that it is impossible to veil them, and stranger still that there 
are cases where it is possible to veil the tabernacle of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but it is not done. When nothing else can be done, it would seem 
to be in the spirit of the legislation to hang curtains before the door of the 
tabernacle. 

(3) Material of the Tabernacle Veil.—The material for the conopxum is 
not prescribed. Commonly used are rich fabrics like brocade or cloth of 
gold, or soft and beautiful materials like silk, or damask, or silk poplin. 
The material may be ornamented with embroidery and jewels or with braid 
or galloon. Symbols of the Blessed Eucharist may be used in this decora- 
tion. 

(4) Shape of the Tabernacle Veil.—The shape of the tabernacle veil will 
depend on the form of the tabernacle. It should be of sufficiently ample 
size and sufficiently supple material to fall gracefully. We should not be 
stingy in the matter. There should be no lining to destroy the suppleness 
of the veil. A fringe or galloon may be added. The veil should be divided 
in the middle so that the door may be opened easily. 

(5) Color of the Tabernacle Veil.—The color of the tabernacle veil has not 
been definitely determined. The Sacred Congregation of Rites (n. 3035 ad 
10) has admitted two opinions, namely: (a) that it may be always white, 
the color of the Blessed Sacrament; or, (b) that it may be changed with 
the color of the Office of the day. The latter opinion, however, was favored 
by the Sacred Congregation as corresponding to the Roman practice. If 
we follow the latter opinion, four veils will be required, namely, white, red, 
green and violet. A black tabernacle veil is never permitted. On All 
Souls’ Day and at Requiem functions a violet veil is used. 























Heating Modernization 
By James H. Foran 


In this article I shall of necessity confine myself to our experience with 
heating modernization at the College of St. Thomas, because my observa- 
tion of the more recent improvements does not extend beyond this one 
plant. Our buildings, eight in number, are heated from a central boiler 
plant where steam is generated by burning coal. The steam is used not 
only to heat the buildings but also to heat the hot water supply and to 
operate kitchen equipment. We have approximately 41,000 square feet 
of radiation in our plant. It is, therefore, quite apparent that the annual 
fuel bill is a substantial item of expense for us. For each of the heating 
seasons of 1931—1932 and 1932-1933 we used approximately 1350 tons of 
coal. This coal was purchased at $6 per ton, a total annual expenditure 
of $8100. We were naturally interested in reducing this expense as much 
as possible. While reduction of expense was an important item, there 
was another factor which we considered to be equally important, and 
that was comfort. We noticed that often our buildings were overheated, 
and that they were, as a consequence, uncomfortable. The result was 
that windows were thrown open at random, and the open windows led to 
wasted heat. We were, therefore, anxious not only to effect a saving in 
our heating expense but also to overcome undesirable overheating. 

In the Spring of 1934 we were approached by the representative of a 
firm that manufactures heat-control equipment. This representative 
asked permission to study our coal consumption records and to survey our 
heating plant; permission was granted with the understanding that we 
would be placed under no obligation in permitting this survey. The 
survey was certainly very thoroughly made: the engineers spent about 
two weeks on it, checking every radiator and every steam pipe; they 
figured the heat losses of each building, and studied the operation of the 
college to determine the hours during which various buildings required 
heat. Upon the completion of the study they advised us that of the 1350 
tons of coal used in the years mentioned above, approximately 230 tons 
were used for purposes other than heating, leaving 1120 tons for heating 
purposes only. It was their opinion that approximately 400 tons of this 
last amount could be saved by the installation of their equipment and by 
operating the equipment in accordance with their directions. 

There was no cash available at the time for the purchase of this equip- 
ment. The difficulty was readily overcome by the heat-control manu- 
facturer, who was prepared to tender a contract whereby the equipment 
would be furnished and we would pay him monthly a portion of the savings 
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until the contract price had been paid. The price for the equipment was 
$9960. In addition to this there was an item of $5972 to be paid to a local 
contractor for installing the equipment. In order to facilitate repayment 
to us for our cash outlay to the installing contractor, the manufacturer 
agreed to take only 10% of the savings each month until the contractor’s 
bill had been paid. Thereafter the manufacturer was to receive 75% of 
the savings each month until the conclusion of his contract. The installa- 
tion was completed and has already operated through four heating seasons, 
during which a total of almost $7500 has been saved. The installation 
cost has been fully repaid, and the manufacturer has already received a 
substantial portion of the money due him for the equipment. It is evident 
that we are paying for our heat-control system out of the savings on coal 
consumption. At the same time we are not experiencing unhealthy over- 
heated buildings. 

We are now erecting a new building; one noteworthy feature of the 
equipment is that the heat control can be readily applied to this building, 
so that we will be assured of maximum steam economy from the very start. 

One might inquire as to what is done to a steam-heating system in 
order to effect such important savings. The principles involved are 
fairly simple and applicable to almost any steam plant, large or small. 
In any adequate heating system the installed radiators are large enough 
to heat the buildings in the coldest weather. At St. Thomas this means 
that our radiators are large enough for weather as cold as twenty degrees 
below zero. The result is that in the ordinary heating system, whenever 
the radiators are filled with steam, except in the coldest weather, the 
buildings are overheated. This of course means too many open windows 
with the consequent loss of heat. The heat-control system at St. Thomas 
changes this condition. In average winter weather, instead of being 
completely filled, the radiators are only half-filled with steam. There is 
enough heat to keep the room comfortable, but not enough to lead to undue 
opening of windows. The savings effected are a direct result of this 
condition. 

The mechanics of the equipment which brings about this result consists 
of three elements. The first of these is the installation of a small ‘‘orifice,”’ 
a metal plate with a hole in it, at the place where the steam enters each 
radiator. This is, indeed, a simple device, but a great deal of engineering 
study is required to determine the proper size of the hole, so that when the 
steam is delivered to the building it goes to all the radiators at about the 
same time and in the proper proportion. This is in contrast to the ordinary 
system, in which the radiators nearest the boiler or valve will fill up com- 
pletely and immediately, while the radiators which are more remote will 
not fill up until later on. Engineers call this “‘balancing,’’ and it is ob- 
viously an extremely desirable feature in any modern heating system. 
Another element in our mechanical equipment is a thermostat which is 
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OURING PERIODS OF: EXTREME WINDS INCREASE VARIATOR mAb JUST 
ENOUGH TO MAINTAIN COMFORT IN THE WINDWARD SECTION OF THE BLDG. 
REDUCE VARIATOR SETTING WHEN EVER POSSIBLE TO CONSERVE STEAM. 

SHUT STEAM OFF AS EARLY EACH EVENING AS POSSIBLE AND ALSO DURING 
THE MIOOLE OF MILO OR MODERATE DAYS, AVOID INCREASING THE VARIATOR 
SETTING FOR INDIVIDUAL COMPLAINTS, INSPECTION OFTEN DISCLOSES THAT 
COMPLAINT IS NOT sJUSTIFIED, OR THAT TRAPPED LATERALS SHOULD BE 
REGRADED, FAULTY TRAPS CLEANED OR LEAKY SUPPLY VALVES PACKED. 
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set up outdoors. The purpose of the outdoor thermostat is to control 
the heat within the buildings in accordance with the weather changes on 
the outside. If within a short space of time the weather were to turn 
considerably colder or warmer, there would be an immediate effect within 
the buildings. By electrical control from the thermostat either more or 
less steam would be allowed to enter the buildings. These latter are 
therefore not allowed to cool off abnormally nor to become overheated, 
because they are automatically controlled by the outdoor thermostat. 
Finally, there is a cabinet installed in the boiler room, through which the 
outdoor thermostat operates on the control valves. This cabinet contains 
devices which permit the man in charge of the boiler room to control all 
parts of the heating system in an effective and efficient manner. He can, 
for example, open or shut the control valve for any particular building 
simply by throwing a switch. He can increase the speed of heat delivery 
to any one building merely by adjusting a dial. The operator is of course 
supplied with a chart which indicates what number on the dial should be 
used for each building at different times of the day. This chart enables 
the operator to run the system with a maximum of results in both comfort 
and economy. Because of the type of contract under which we purchased 
this equipment, it is necessary for us to make and submit to the manu- 
facturer a monthly report of coal consumption. This in itself serves as a 
valuable check on the effective use of our equipment. 

We are well satisfied with the results obtained from our heat control 
system. Economy has been effected without any decrease in the degree 
of comfort enjoyed. In fact, the reverse is true; comfort has been in- 
creased with the elimination of objectionable overheating. This in itself 
is not an unimportant consideration. 

There is a tendency in the planning of new buildings to leave out of 
consideration new improvements, on the assumption that they are frills, 
novelties, or luxuries. This is, of course, true of many devices still in the 
experimental stage; but it is our belief that it is emphatically not true of 
other inventions, among which we include the type of heating control 
apparatus in use at St. Thomas. And it is likewise a fact deserving to be 
stressed that many types of equipment, like our heating control apparatus, 
can be installed when a new building is constructed at a fraction of what 
it costs to put them in at a later date. Our experience has taught us 
that it is highly wasteful to invest money in a new heating plant which 
does not have these proven methods of control. 
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We believe that Mundelein College has the distinc- 
tion of being the only skyscraper College for Women 
in the United States. It provides accommodation for 
1,000 students. 


This building’s heating system is divided into three 
zones of Dunham Sub-Atmospheric Steam Heating and 
one zone of vacuum return line; the sub-atmospheric 
zones are automatically controlled by thermostats 
located in two positions in each zone. 


It is one of the more than 1500 Dunham installations 
over a period of ten years. A few other representa- 
Mundelein College tive institutions thus heated are listed below. 





Overheating—Today’s Most Costly and Annoying Manage- 
ment Problem—Is the Result of the Incapability of Average 
Heating Systems to Properly Respond to Controls 


In mild weather but a small amount of heat is needed. Ordinary systems cannot supply so small 
an amount. Their mechanical limitations force them to answer the need for a small amount of 
heat with steam far hotter and in far greater volume than is needed. 


Dunham heating does not control overheating, it eliminates it. 


Dunham heating is the result of a two-phase operation. (1) The control of circulated steam 
temperatures on the supply-side of the system from the 133° temperature of 25” vacuum steam up 
to atmospheric pressure. (2) Control of the volume of steam circulated, from fractional to full 
filling of the system. 


A typical experience—Soeur Marie-Odilon, Superior General, Soeurs des Saints Noms de Jesus 
et de Marie, Montreal, says: “It is a pleasure for me to give testimony of the invaluable service 
that the Dunham *Sub-atmospheric Heating System has rendered us in our St. Mary’s Academy 
at Windsor, Ontario. During the heating months of the year, the temperature of our building has 
always been even and comfortable, while the fuel saving is a considerable item which speaks for 
the efficiency of the Dunham System.” 


* Introduced in 1927 as the “Differential System.” 


St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, Wis. St. Maurice Rectory and Convent, Chicago 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. St. Giles Church, School and Convent, Oak Park, Til. 
Blessed Sacrament School, Wichita, Kansas St. Andrew’s Church, Convent and Rectory, Chicago 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mount Angel, Oregon St. Jerome’s Church, Chicago ; 

St. Francis Hospital, Burlington, Iowa Our Lady of Lourdes Convent and Church, Chicago 
St. Mary’s Hospital (Nurses’ Home) Rochester, Minn. St. Casmir Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Peter's Church and Rectory, Antioch, Il. University of Montreal 

St. Francis Xavier Church and Rectory, LaGrange, Ill. Rosetown Convent, Rosetown, Sask. 

St. Luke’s Church and School, River Forest, Ill. Providence Hospital, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
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A Building Problem 


By WIi.i1AMm P. Hutcuins, R.A. 


Difficulties encountered in the erection of one church, and the plans 
devised to overcome them, may furnish a suggestion for other parishes which 
find themselves confronted with similar conditions. Consequently, a 
brief statement of how certain architectural problems were solved in con- 
nection with the new Church and Rectory of the Resurrection, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., may be of interest. It will also illustrate the fact that the most 
successful results are obtained through cordial coéperation between the 
pastor (in this case, Rev. J. F. Quinn, and his assistants, Revs. W. P. 
Shaughnessy, R. J. Gray and T. F. Carey) and the architect. 

A difficult problem was presented for solution, due to the shape and 
contour of the ground. The property faced on two streets. The street 
in front of the church stands 30 feet above the street in the rear; and, due 
to zoning requirements covering this district, the length of the church was 
limited to 140 feet and the width was governed by a maximum width of 
70 feet between the line at the side of the church and the school building. 
On this plot of ground had to be erected: (1) a church capable of seating 
1400 people; (2) connected with the church an office building in which all 
the business activities of the congregation are housed; and (3) adjoining 
this the rectory building. It was necessary so to plan the church that 
people approaching from the lower level could enter the edifice with the 
least possible effort. Accordingly a stairway was placed between the 
office building and the church, leading directly to the offices and the 
second floor of the rectory building as well as to the church. 

The first floor of the rectory building is approximately 20 feet below the 
floor of the nave in the church, and by careful study it was arranged 
that the second floor, or priests’ quarters of the rectory building, are 3 feet 
below the level of the nave, permitting the clergy to enter the church, or 
enter their quarters from the church, without going to the first floor of the 
rectory. The basement of the church is on a level with the first floor of the 
rectory building, covering the full area of the church building and con- 
nected to the school building by means of an underground passage. 

The rectory building is divided into three parts: the business portion 
on the first floor, the housekeeper’s quarters and rooms for her assistants 
on the first floor (which quarters are reached from the main hallway by the 
private hall leading to each of the rooms in the housekeeper’s suite), the 
second floor being occupied entirely by the priests. Each priest has his 
own private study and a bedroom connected to a bath. The third floor 
has accommodations for three visiting clergy. 
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In the church the aisles are of terrazzo, the sanctuary floor is of marble 
with a brick wainscoting along the walls to a height of 4 feet, plastered 
walls, wood casing on the trusses and an acoustically treated ceiling. The 
trusses are decorated with symbols of the church, as described and speci- 
fied by Father Quinn, and as outlined in the following paragraphs. 

As one approaches the church entrance, one notices over the right-side 
door a lighted candle representing Christ, the Light of the world, whose 
mission is continued and perpetuated by His Church; over the left-side 
door is an open Bible signifying divine revelation completed in Our Saviour 
and promulgated by His Church. The window over the main entrance, 
best seen from inside the building, features the Risen Saviour. Above Our 
Lord’s head is shown the banner-bearing Lamb of God and the symbols of 
the four Evangelists. In the first panel to Our Lord’s right are St. An- 
drew’s cross, the keys of power and authority, the monogram of Christ, 
and the barque of St. Peter. The second panel shows the money-bag of 
St. Matthew (who was a tax collector), the spear and square of St. Thomas, 
and the saw and bludgeon of St. James the Less. On the nearest panel to 
Jesus’ left appears the open book and sword, emblems of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing; the priestly robe of charity; the square enclosed cross, having in its 
four corners letters which stand for the Greek words “‘Iesous Christos nika’”’ 
(meaning ‘‘Jesus Christ conquers’’); and the episcopal cross with the holy 
oil stocks. The third symbol, still impressed upon the wafers of the Greek 
Church (the small Communion squares), is usually surrounded by a circle 
which represents Our Lord’s divinity, whilst the square signifies His 
humanity. In ancient symbolism the circle stands for endless eternity, 
and therefore for the Godhead, for the Kingdom of Heaven, and for eternal 
things; the square represents the finite world, and hence humanity. On 
the furthest left panel are seen an open book and ax, signifying martyrdom 
for what the book proclaims (or Christian faith); the chalice and serpent 
recalling the attempt to kill St. John by forcing him to drink poisoned wine; 
and the closed book surmounted by a fish, which is a figure of Christ, 
whilst the closed book refers to the Annunciation when the Blessed Virgin 
learned that she would become the mother of the Saviour but was unin- 
formed of many things concerning him, as was foretold by the Prophet 

Isaias when he wrote: ‘‘And the vision of all is become unto you as the words 
of a book that is sealed.”’ In the right vestibule window is a monogram of 
the first and the last letters of the Greek alphabet, Alpha and Omega, signi- 
fying that God is the beginning and the end of all things. In the opposite 
window are the letters I.H.S. surmounted by a crown, denoting that 
Jesus has not only won the crown of victory for Himself but also merited 
for us the crown of eternal glory. In the two windows under the choir loft 
are portrayed at the left the days of creation and, at the right, judgment. 
The days of creation are easily followed; the judgment is suggested by the 
Alpha and Omega indicating God’s universal dominion, the two trumpeting 
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angels, the scales of judgment, and the sword of justice. In the middle 
panel of the first window on the left near the sanctuary are shown some of 
the instruments of the Passion, namely, the crown of thorns and the nails, 
and below, the pillar and the scourges. 

Advancing to the altars, we find on that of the Blessed Virgin an ornate 
M and crown meaning Mary crowned, not with eternal glory alone, but 
also as Queen of Angels, Saints, and of militant and suffering men; on 
the right of the central pillar is a tower, representing that of David, one 
of Mary’s titles; whilst on the left appears a star, meant for the beautiful 
morning star of the East, symbolizing Mary. On the main altar we find 
the I.H.S. on the front of the main support, a ciborium on its right, and a 
monstrance on its left. The central pillar of St. Joseph’s altar bears in 
front the letters S.J. meaning St. Joseph; on the right side is a saw and 
on the left a hammer, symbolic of his trade. 

Entering the priests’ sacristy we see the familiar symbols of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the center panel of the principal window is a host banked 
with heads of wheat, and likewise a chalice decked with bunches of grapes. 
In the smaller window is pictured a lamb, shedding its blood into a chalice, 
and a pelican feeding its young with blood from its breast, as Our Saviour 
feeds us with His own Precious Blood. Although the pelican story is not 
a fact but a fable, it has long been a favorite symbol of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Passing to the boy’s sacristy, we see small pictures of the two 
young Saints, Aloysius the Jesuit and Gabriel with the well-known Pas- 
sionist sign. 

The roof trusses are decorated to symbolize the seven Sacraments. The 
one immediately over the sanctuary stands for Baptism. The central 
figure shows a vessel from which two doves sip water. These doves repre- 
sent human souls. The water is the baptismal water of eternal life. The 
monogram over the vessel which looks to our eyes like a combination of 
X and P is actually composed of the three Greek letters X.P.I., which are 
the first three letters of Christ. We are baptized in Christ, from whom the 
efficacy of the Sacrament proceeds. The burning light is the baptismal 
candle, which in turn signifies the state of grace, received through Baptism 
and to be preserved until we are admitted to Christ’s nuptials after judg- 
ment. The shell with water flowing from it signifies the act of baptizing 
and thus symbolizes the Sacrament. Of the flowers which symbolize 
Baptism the artist has featured the water lily. It may be of interest to 
mention also the morning glory, the sunflower, the apple blossom, and 
the cowslip. 

The second truss represents Confirmation. The heads and imposed 
hands show the reception of the Sacrament. The flaming fire and the 
dove remind us of the coming of the Holy Ghost to Our Lord and to the 
Apostles. The oak leaves were selected as the Confirmation symbol. 
Others which might have been used are the pine, laurel, cedar, and palm. 
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Save time... plan even 
better lessons with \ 


New 1940 VICTOR \ 
RECORD CATALOGUE 


This new catalogue contains Victor 
Record listing in special classifica- 
tions for high school and college use 
... is extremely helpful in planning 
musicand other lessons. Get your copy 
from your RCA Victor dealer today. 






















ITH Victor Records 

playing an important 
part in the study of music and 
other subjects in many high 
schools and colleges, the use 
of the general Victor Record 
Catalogue has become wide- 
spread with teachers. They 
have found it to be an unusu- 
ally valuable aid, not only in 
planning, but teaching as 
well. Cross-indexed to cover 
classifications such as folk 
songs, symphonies, historic 
gems, and many others—it 
facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used 
and assures selection of the 
proper recordings as well. 
Also lists Victor Records 
available for correlation of 





music with such other school 
subjects as geography, his- 
tory, literature. 

The new 1940 edition of 
this catalogue is now waiting 
for you at your RCA Victor 
dealer’s store. Visit him first 
chance you get and obtain 
this valuable aid to teaching. 
Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 
25c and your copy of the 
catalogue will be sent by re- 
turn mail. 

Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA tubes in their sound equip- 
ment. Trademarks “Victor” and 


“RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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RCA Booths (C-9 to 19) at the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, Feb. 24-29. 
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The third truss symbolizes the Holy Eucharist. Two chalices are 
each backed by a cross. The Lambs figure Our Lord. The grapes are 
used for decoration. The painter might have used wheat, the snowdrop, 
heliotrope, or goldenrod. 

The fourth truss pictures the fourth Sacrament, Penance. The cross 
and keys form the main symbol. The secondary figures are the cross and 
thorns, and the dove with an olive branch. Evergreen forms the decora- 
tive feature. The ozalis, passion flower, aspen lead, hyacinth, or rue 
might likewise have been employed. 

The fifth truss shows the Sacrament of Extreme Unction by picturing 
its administration by the cross and candles, its effects by palms and crown, 
and the difficulties of life and death by cross and thorns. The floral 
emblem is tulip, symbolic of resurrection or of renewed life. Other pos- 
sible ones are evergreen, palm branches, camillia, cypress, amaranth, and 
the cornflower. 

The sixth truss represents to us a picture of Holy Orders by combining 
in the central figure the Gospel book, the stole, the keys, the chalice, and 
the host bearing the monogram of Christ. The open book signifies the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the cross-held-in-hand implies the carrying 
of Christ’s teaching to mankind. The symbolic flower is the orange blos- 
som. Other plants, which authors refer to the priesthood, are the tulip, 
ivy, lily, pansy, heather, violet, and heliotrope. 

The seventh truss represents Matrimony. In the central figure we 
have the clasped hands and ring. The star signifies hope and confidence. 
The cross represents the trials, struggles, and sorrows of married life, and 
the crown its joys, consolations and rewards. Our artist has selected the 
rose to symbolize marriage. Other floral symbols of marriage are vines, 
everlastings, forget-me-nots, honeysuckle, myrtle, and especially the orange 
blossom, which our painter applied to Holy Orders as an ancient practice 
justifies, but which is not now commonly done. 

The altars are marble, and to the rear of the main altar, in a panel 
approximately 13’ X 28’, is a mural decoration of the Resurrection, and 
over the side altars are murals of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. The 
mural decorations were painted by Mr. Edwin J. Sharkey, and the leaded 
glass was designed and furnished by Mr. Edward J. Byrne. 

The fireproof church building complete including the leaded glass, the 
altars, organ, decorations, pews, baptismal font, vestment cases, burglar 
proof money depository, the rectory and office building, including all the 
furniture, entailed a total expenditure of $190,000.00. 

Any priest contemplating the erection of a church can ascertain a lot of 
practical details by visiting to Father Quinn. 



































